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Editors’ Introduction: 
Special Issue Sisters and Brothers 
the Academy Institutes 


Kimberly King-Jupiter 
Lewis University 

Anna Green 

Atlanta Metropolitan College 
Co-Guest Editors 


African Americans the United States occupy unusual space 
While are Americans, our contributions are devalued through the 
use language and stories about the founding the country. The 
American educational system celebrates the supremacy White- 
ness and continually adopts assessment strategies that reinforce the 
superiority race and class. Simultaneously, are also Africans 
Yet, the negative connotations Blackness deter some from 
connecting that heritage, thereby challenging our ability estab- 
lish authentic sense self esteem. 

Sisters Academy Institute (SOTA) and Brothers the Academy 
Institute (BOTA) are attempts overcome the systemic challenges that 
African Americans face. providing vehicles discuss the challenges 
health and well-being, economic success, and intellectual prowess, 
authentic strategies transcend systems domination can emerge. 
The BOTA Think Tank, first held Kansas City, Kansas, during fall 
2004 and then Atlanta, Georgia, during fall 2006, such vehicle 
creating bridge between local communities and members the 
academy, support the work new breed scholars—community 
engaged scholars. Faculty members whose research scholarly activi- 
ties take place and influence the community have vehicle develop 
new partnerships and engage conversations that give birth new 
strategies overcome legacy discrimination 

SOTA’s signature event scheduled for August, 2007 was designed 
facilitate the success Black women the academy creating spaces 
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develop the type research skills necessary succeed graduate 
school programs and junior faculty research institutions. creat- 
ing mentoring networks and disseminating what have collectively 
learned from our experiences the academy, have the ability 
influence conversations, policies, and strategies that influence the qual 
ity our existence Black people. Furthermore, affiliations over- 
whelmingly White institutions with climates not necessarily conducive 


nurturing voices divergent from the mainstream are ideally less 
challenge because our disseminated voices can sustain other scholars 
feeling marginalized their experiences higher education 

The Journal Thought has provided SOTA and BOTA with forum 
showcase some the work underway within our organizations. 
co-editors, have collaborated nurture the voices within SOTA and 
BOTA. The process editing this volume has taken more time than the 
traditional editorship special issue because many the voices you 
will read are those emerging Black scholars. Nurturing these voices 
necessary because these are the voices poised develop more effective 
strategies for redressing the problems our community 

myriad challenges face Black communities. These challenges 
are oftentimes caused intersection race, gender, and poverty 
Dannielle Joy Davis examines the critical role that research plays 
defining policy. Davis warns against the adoption ofcolor blindness when 
conducting policy research. this end she identifies methodological 
strategies for conducting research, which directly examines the roles 
race, class, and gender our society. This necessary discussion 
because ofrecent and successful attempts dismantle affirmative action 
and other race-conscious initiatives. After all, few institutions higher 
education were able achieve student faculty diversity without con- 


sidering the race and gender applicants. Without doing so, campuses 
across the country would more racially and class homogenous 
Necoal Holiday-Driver, Chippewa Thomas, and Monica Hunter high- 
light the impact that has heterosexual African American 
women. While the world indicts developing countries for the growth 
the transmission HIV, these authors report increase among African 
and Hispanic American women. Given the degree which children are 


likely reside female-headed households, what will this mean for 
education? countries like South Africa, the result has been growth 
the number children orphaned because AIDS. Yet the response 
health issues are gender-biased. Like Davis, authors Driver, Thomas, 
and Hunter call for response the AIDS crises that more responsive 
the context those who exist the cross section race, class, and 
gender 


Kimberly King-Jupiter Anna Green 


OctaviaTripp and Kimberly King-Jupiter examine how notions 
Black inferiority continue permeate and influence educational out- 
comes. More importantly, how can equity education truly achieved 
when ournation’s staffed predominately White teach- 
ing force that has consciously unconsciously embraced the tenets 
Black inferiority? What the relationship teacher perceptions the 
poor performance and high drop out rates among African, Hispanic, and 
Native American populations? 

essence, Alicia Collins and Bradford Lewis identify suc- 
cessful strategy for increasing graduate success rates Black women 
The strategy centers around the rituals used socialize women the 
two historically Black women’s colleges the United States. What they 
discovered was that the bonds sisterhood are integral part the 
collegiate experience Bennett and Spelman colleges. This bond per- 
petuates institutional tradition and fosters sense belong-ness among 
the students. review their work leads one ask whether not 
similar rituals would useful within K-12 and predominately White 
colleges and universities committed the success Black women? 
ing attended the induction ceremonies several HBCUs, might similar 
strategies lead the evolution campus climates across the United 
States that authentically embrace humanity all its diversity? 

While Collins and Lewis illuminate the necessity bonding the 
success Black women higher education, the marginalization African 
Americans higher education examined Lamont Flowers and 
James Moore IIL. lead ask why the bonding rituals used 
Spelman and Bennett colleges are not adopted predominantly White 
struggling retain African American students, the lack 
diversity among the academic leadership American higher education 
may part the explanation. Without diverse representation among 
academic administrators, its becomes difficult for PWIs authentically 


strategize how bridge the gap between increasingly diverse country 
and campus enrollments that remain overwhelming White 

diversify the faculty ranks PWIs, challenges emerge. Sharon 
Holmes poignantly chronicles the experiences African American 
women the academy. One Holmes’ respondents reported “Doing 
much service cost when came time for promotion when 
first arrived campus, felt was the university’s private docu- 


mentation for minorities. was every committee, council, whatever, 
you name it.” Here the crux our relationship Black people 
the academy; are simultaneously used and marginalized. PWIs 
purportedly committed diversity use the limited number faculty 
and staff their campus provide service yet maintain the same 
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level expectation for publication. Instead using those limited 
number faculty and staff greater levels diversity have 
aggressively pursued that this country’s colleges and universities 


reflect the faces the greater society 
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Editor’s Foreword: 
Special Issue Sisters and Brothers 
the Academy Institutes 


Sally McMillan 
Associate Editor 
Texas Tech University 


Guest editors Kimberly King-Jupiter and Anna Green open 
their introduction this Special Issue the Journal Thought with 
reminder that the official stories mainstream American culture—the 
culture which also pervades American schools—is almost devoid African 
American voices. not only does this omission unfortunately 
ensure that current and future African Americans will inherit legacy 
discrimination,” but also creates grotesquely distorted cultural 
picture for all Americans. Pinar (1993) explains, 


are what know. are, however, also what not know. 
what know about ourselves—our history, our culture, our national 
identity—is deformed absences, denials, incompleteness, then our 
identity—both individuals and Americans fragmented. (p. 61) 


Pinar intimates that when story missing from collective 
American lore, then own story—both individually and communally—is 
also incomplete 

The work the Sisters and Brothers Academy Institutes, then, 
vital importance not only for their primary purpose 
vehicle for African American scholars “to develop new partnerships and 
engage conversations that give birth new strategies” for over- 
coming discrimination, but for also providing much-needed platform 
for mainstream Americans and others voices standpoints, 
which are necessary for building identities that are sound and whole 

One such standpoint awareness the reality that intersec- 
tions exist among race, class, and gender and that lack mainstream 
awareness and/or response this triad have greatly impacted not only 
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the quality life, but the very survival many African Americans. 
their article about the increased cases HIV/AIDS occurring the 
lives heterosexual African American women, Necoal Holiday-Driver, 
Chippewa Thomas, and Monica Hunter call readers understand that 
responses health issues, societal awareness, and the future ofchildren 
are all heavily influenced this socio-cultural triad. Along with Danni- 
elle Joy Davis’ article the ways which these intersections influenc 
policy, their research-based standpoints inform American identit) 
our collective knowledge, that both pieces uncover socially complex 
realities that have long been neglected 

Themes mentorship—albeit indirectly—are also evident within 
this issue’s articles. For example, examining the socializing rituals 
young women Spelman and Bennet Colleges, Alicia Collins and 
Bradford Lewis mentor readers towards better understanding 
the potential power that positive rituals and traditions, and sisterhood 
hold create the support and acceptance that the young women their 
study—and perhaps others—need for success 

their examination pre-service teachers’ perceptions minority 
students and their future roles their classroom teachers, Octavia 
Tripp and King-Jupiter not only uncover important themes regarding 
mainstream pre-service teachers’ needed professional preparation, but 
throughout their article, they also give voice beneficial insights and 
strategies for teacher educators. Sharon Holmes’ article the experi- 
ences African American women academia uncovers injustices and 
difficulties experienced African American academics, which awareness 
needs raised positive change occur. Indeed, Paul Pitre 
notes, “discrimination academia subtle and difficult identify 
clear and concise manner” (Menges Exum, 1983). Therefore, uncover 
ing African American life experiences and constructing new knowledge 
the utmost importance within country, which the mainstream 
too often content—as Davis points out—to perpetuate and base policy 
upon distorted myth “color blindness.” 

one point his article, Pitre also points the Zulu philosophy 
the oneness people African descent and cites the Personal 
laration (1825). Four statements, particular, point the importance 
listening all voices and disposition that educators need adopt 
hope build identities and culture that whole, healthy and just 


have right anything deny neighbor; 
all; all are 

I can commit no greater crime than to frustrate the life’s purpose 
neighbor 

define myself what for neighbor 
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Policy Research 
and the Sociology Education: 


Contributions Understanding 
the Experiences Marginalized Populations 


Dannielle Joy Davis 
University Texas Arlington 


Historically, policy analysis has assisted the country’s move 
from unquestioned “meritocracy” system that strives towards 
the democratic ideals equal educational opportunity and civil rights 
(Boyd, 1999 231). his discussion the paradoxes educational 
policy, William Lowe Boyd explains how rather than having strong 
direct effect educational policy through problem solving and data 
accumulation, educational research holds greater influence indirectly 
through problem formation and defining alternatives given problem 
(Boyd, 1999, 230). The following discusses the contributions policy 
research the policy process and methodological strands the sociol- 
ogy education that facilitate application sociology educational 
research relates Blacks and other marginalized groups 


The Identification Social Problems 


key contribution policy research the policy process the 
identification definition given problem. The very act defining 
problem yields power the definer. Schattschneider acknowledges 
this truth explaining 


The definition of the alternatives is the supreme instrument of power, the 
antagonist can rarely what the issues are because power involved 
the definition. who determines what politics runs the country, be- 
cause the definition alternatives the choice conflicts, and the choice 
conflicts allocates power” (1960, 68, emphasis the original) 


Policy Research and the Sociology Education 


Influenced one’s interests, preferences and perceptions, the same 
problem may defined various ways depending upon “di 


i 
standards judgment, different explanations causation, and different 


solutions” (Portz, 1996, 372). The 


ons problems are shaped 
interpretation, well social definition, and must compete for 
consideration policymakers’ agendas (1996). Multiple definitions 
one issue may even compete for resources and attention (1996). Defining 
elements that influence the prominence particular definition are the 
problem’s visibility, political sponsorship, and viable solutions (1996 


Analysis Interest Group Concerns 


Policy research has also played crucial role understanding and 
addressing concerns interest groups within education, most notably, 
that educational equality. David Truman defines interest group 
group that makes certain claims upon other groups 
the society” (Truman, 1954). This group becomes political “if and when 
makes claim through upon any the institutions government” 
collectively (1954). group’s strength determined its organization, 
internal cohesion, population, wealth, leadership, and access decision 


1998). Interest groups the educational arena include pro- 
fessional educators, teachers’ unions, voters, tax payers, parents, school 
boards, alumni, and racial, well religious groups (1998). Within 
higher education, interest groups 


students, trustees, 
presidents, and unions (1998). Policy research, which conducted 
both the micro (institutional) and macro (national) levels, defines and 
advocates issues importance for given population. Policy analysts 
utilize qualitative, quantitative, and theoretical frameworks under- 
standing the effects policies and contributing factors inequality, 
well social, economic, and educational stratification between various 
ements the population 


Forms (Critical) Policy Analysis 


Both academic and applied policy analysis contribute the predic- 
tion the impact and effects policy through empirical study, theory, 
and evaluation. maintain social strata, governments act according 
the values and interest dominant groups (Taylor, al, 1997). This 
elitist approach influences the social values that shape the distribution 
resources. The application alternative methodologies analysis, 


such critical race theory, its primary tenet “interest convergence,” 


and policy archeology offer examples contemporary scholarship that 
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provide frameworks understanding and predicting policy outcomes 
his discussion critical race theory (CRT) and its application the 
desegregation higher education, Edward Taylor explains that the 


theory comprises the following ideas 


racism normal, not aberrant rare, fact daily life society, 
and the assumptions white superiority are ingrained our political 
and legal structures almost unrecognizable. Racial separation 
has complex, historic, and socially constructed purposes that ensure 
the location political and legal power groups considered superior 
people also likely permanent, and periods seeming 


progress are often followed by periods of resistance and backlash as 


social forces reassert white dominance. (Taylor, 1997 


The theory further holds that employing color blindness policy devel- 
opment threatens social justice allows ignore whiteness 
racial construction and reinforces its oppressive, privileged position 
(Parker, 1999) 

Interest convergence key concept CRT) holds that Whites will 
promote advances for Blacks only when they also promote those Whites 
(1990). Derived from the Marxist theory, that the bourgeoisie will allow 
advances for the proletariat only these developments further benefit 
the bourgeoisie, interest convergence fosters social stratification and 
values which facilitates its prevalence (Parker, 1999) 

Policy archeology analyses the construction social problems and 
the nexus regularities stemming from the “assumptions, conditions, 
and forces” that underlie (Scheurich, 1994). Also described the 
“post-positivist unconscious,” social regularities comprise thought, the 
values that prompt their development, and perceptions reality which 
manifest policy and practice. determining values inherent social 
inequity and stratification, policy archeology calls for the examination 
race and its effect upon in-group attitudes. Critical race theory, 
conjunction with policy archeology, exemplifies both the connection 
between power and stratification and the importance the utility 
these predicting the impact and effects policy alternatives 


Limitations Policy Research 


Ethel work “Methodological Problems Studying So-Called 
Deviant Communities” reminds that “focusing upon deviance, 
one fails discover what patterns continue exist” (Ladner, 1973, 
366). Concerns have grown regarding the role traditional positivist 
methodology promoting epistemological racism (Scheurich Young, 
1997, Feagin, 2000) and slighting feminist discourse (Troyna, 1994) 
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Traditional social science research’s tendency portray minorities 
pathological poses limitation policy research. his work “Critical 
Policy Research and Education Policy,” Barry Troyna writes “|Scholars 
strategic edge identify 


I 
change resist ‘social reality’ articulated through current 
1994, 82). For instance, state policy 


differences 
districts’ abilities provide their constituents resources might 
viewed equitable “racial inequity disguise” (Walters, 2001, 
Troyna’s emphasis strategies changing social reality suggests 
critical analysis that moves beyond strict objectivity 

Limitations also exist terms the adoption research policy 
makers. Though research findings may inform policy the federal 


lly. Policymakers 


level, lack staff may prevent implementation loc: 


also tend privilege studies conducted sponsored government 
state agencies over academic research. Sponsored work viewed 
more influential the policy world than the individual “claim” 
academic expert (Hallinan, 2000, 559). Such limitations may not 
addressed scholarship the sociology education, but rather 
increased presence academic scholars the political arena and their 
active involvement local communities via research collaboration with 
individual schools and districts 


The Sociology Education 
Useful Tool Addressing Limitations 


The policy making process driven bias, values, conflict, indi- 
vidual interpretation, and philosophical debate (Marshall, 1997). 
response this, growing number researchers are calling upon 
both the academic community and policy makers embrace inclusive 
research methodologies, specifically those centered race and gender 
(Scheurich Young, 1997; Stansfield, 1999). This critical social 
“is concerned not only with unpacking reality, but sug 


resting ways of 


altering it; provide genuine support...in the struggle against the 
structural oppression discernible groups” (Troyna, 1994, 

methodologies include interpretive and narrative policy 
analysis and critical policy analysis (Marshall, 1997, 8). Interpretive 
policy 


uses “stories, scenarios and tales...when the 
issues’ empirical, bureaucratic, legal, and political merits are unknown, 
not agreed upon, both” (p. 9). Policy analysts and scholars holding 
critical lens deconstruct traditional policy analysis “by describing the 
limits traditional mainstream conceptions (or) methods and demand- 
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ing widened view policy arenas, policy, policy discourse, politics and 
policy é 


through focus upon structures, policies, and assertions 
power that block 
analysi 


knowledge influence (p. 3). These forms 


promise prove valuable understanding and addressing 
practices and factors that promote educational stratification. 


Methodological Strands the Sociology Education 
that Facilitate Research Race, Class, and Gender 


Methodological strands the sociology education that facilitate 
research 


ity research, critical theory, and interpretive research. The following 
briefly describes these areas. 


Stratification Research 

Stratification research, which has played key role studying 
the influences schooling upon mobility, educational attainment and 
occupation, has historically been linked the sociology education 
(Hallinan, 2000). The Wisconsin Longitudinal Study Income and Oc- 
cupational Attainment the 1960s represents early longitudinal 
study intergenerational mobility, yet failed consider race vari- 
able (2000). Prompted the Civil Rights Act, sociologists increasingly 
acknowledged the importance understanding the roles not only 
socioeconomic status, but race and ethnicity ameliorating inequality 
and addressing stratification (2000). Replications Wisconsin study 
suggested that the stratification process results differing outcomes 
individuals from varying backgrounds and that race, ethnicity, and 
socioeconomic status were considerable factors educational and oc- 
cupational attainment (2000) 


Equality Research 

Equality research centers upon the mobility social groups 
within educational and occupational realms and examines equality 
within schools through school specific research focusing upon the effects 
schooling (Hallinan, 2000). These works seek understand inequali- 
ties learning and access based social class, race and gender (2000) 
Many the methodological empiricists featured the anthology 
Karabel and Halsey from functionalist and neo-Weberian traditions 
were equality 


(2000). Some early equality research, such 
the Coleman Report, received federal sponsorship support its efforts 
meeting the goals expanded civil rights 

Equality research has been criticized for its tendency frame “social 
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class inequity education de-gendered and politically neutral issue 
thereby foreclosing intellectual debate about the complex and variable 


character cla 


related inequalities” (Hallinan, 2000, 87). Corre 
spondingly, feminist and post-modern researchers have argued that the 


objectivity and positivistic stance this research conceals imbedded 
assumptions 


work 


Critical Theory 

Critical theory explores the “nature knowledge and patterns 
power and control within education” (Hallinan, 2000, 89). The most 
significant contribution the sociology education critical 
recognition “the importance non-class forms social exclusion 
(such gender, ethnicity, and race) for understanding the patterning 
domination and inequality education” (p. 90). The acknowledgement 
the importance these social influences have given rise episte- 
mologies that place race (such critical race theory) and gender 
(feminist theory) their centers. These epistemologies have assisted 
unveiling research assumptions and countering problems validity 
associated with traditional positivist inquiry 


Interpretive Research 
Inspired the work Weber, the interpretive tradition sociology 
involves “analying systems power control and influence mic 


processes school life and the macro-processes educational systems” 
(Lynch Hallinan, 2000, 88). Interpretive, ethnographic research 
critical further understanding schooling’s role the reproduction 
social stratification, educational outcomes various ethnicities, and 
equality educational input (i.e., resources and access wide range 
institutions) and outcomes such attainment. her work, “Un- 
derstanding Inequality Schools: The Contributions Interpretative 
Studies,” Mehan explains that this methodological approach “highlights(s) 
the importance cultural elements the production and reproduction 
inequality, refocus(es) attention the role human agency the 
educational and social process, and help(s) unravel the complex dialogi- 
cal relationship between institutional practices and individual actions 
which contribute towards the perpetuation inequality” (Hallinan, 
2000). Such qualitative contributions hold particular importance 
American society, where wealth, income, degree educational attain- 
ment, and class have historically and currently are influenced race 
(Conley, 1999; Feagin, 2000; Oliver Shapiro, 1995) 
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The Roles the Sociology Education 
and Educational Policy Research 
Understanding Access Higher Education 


Sociology education and educational policy research has played 
key role understanding inequities educational access. The following 
considers the role cultural capital, the influence race, and wealth 
accumulation postsecondary access. Concluding remarks focus upon 
the benefits qualitative research understanding and addressing 
issues access higher education. 


Cultural Capital and Its Role Stratification 

The interest developing human capital for increased international 
competitiveness has replaced higher education’s traditional exclusionary 
practices. However, the beneficiaries these social goods overwhelming 
fall within the middle and upper stratus society. Although improved 
from decades past, the lower and under classes American society con- 
tinue face segregation home and schools, factors that some argue 
strongly reinforce and reproduce cycles poverty, including the spread 
deleterious social and economic behavior (Massey Denton, 1993, 
139). work, The Truly Disadvantaged, William Julius Wilson (1987 
holds that social dislocations the poor create barrier between them 
and mainstream society isolating them from social and occupational 
networks that model stable lifestyle and increase the likelihood social 
advancement. The exodus middle income and working class African 
Americans, well changes within the urban economy are viewed 
key the creation this isolation. Though does not entirely discount 
the effects race the plight the underclass, Wilson views the junction 
between the lower and upper tiers the African American hierarchy 
predominantly function class stratification 

Dalton Conley’s Being Black, Living the Red reiterates this class 
based focus terms the acquisition human capital noting 


Blacks are not disadvantaged the educational system; rather, they are 
disadvantaged the resources they bring the system. Race matters, 
but only indirectly- though the realm class inequality. (1999, 80) 


Conley reaffirms this finding more recent work, stating that “non-hu- 
man capital (property) and human capital are linked across generations” 
(p. 68). Such capital may provided one’s parents external inter- 
vention. example the positive impact human influence 
upon social mobility Zweigenhaft and Domhoffs longitudinal study 
the Better Chance Program” (ABC), initiative that supported 
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the secondary private school attendance low income minority junior 
high school students (1991). Immersed new world elites, ABC 
graduates went attain the educational, social, and occupation 
benefits their White peers 


The Role Race Wealth Accumulation and Social Mobility 

Oliver and Shapiro’s (1995) examination the role wealth 
contemporary inequities between Blacks and Whites with regard 
the ability finance higher education illustrates accumulation 
intergenerational disadvantages found within many African American 
families. One out three Blacks lives poverty, compared less than 
one out ten Whites. Approximately three fourths Black children, 
1.8 times the rate for Whites, grow homes holding financial 
assets. Nine ten Black children are reared households that lack 
sufficient financial resources endure three months income 
the poverty line, rate four times that Whites. Assets held the less 
educated lie primarily housing and vehicle equity (98 percent), while 
over one fourth the assets held college graduates lie 
which yield additional wealth and income 

Inequity between Blacks and Whites are also revealed the dis- 
crepancies between educational rewards for these groups. high school 
diploma renders over $9,000 net worth for Whites, yet yields net 
worth only $800 Blacks (Oliver Shapiro, 1995). Similarly, col- 
lege education yields $27,000 for Whites, but less than $10,000 for their 
Black peers. Wealth discrepancies between Blacks and Whites holding 
similarcredentials and achievements result economic gap 
between the two groups. Shapiro note that Blacks earn merely 
percent what Whites lifetime. This finding compounded 
Conley’s (1999) work that suggests that Blacks are underemployed 
working less hours that their White peers despite wealth and class. Sucl 
discrepancies wealth and income gaps between Blacks and Whites, 
coupled with rising tuition costs and the continued popularity policy, 


that restricts post-secondary access, renders 


number 


African Americans unable (or less able) finance higher education 
Those who attend often graduate with massive loan debt, well 
less income and wealth alleviate this burden 

The cost living not merely the cost goods and ser- 
vices, but rather the cost participation within society (Jencks, 
al, 1972). Inability meet the costs associated with participation yields 
social exclusion. The lack wealth prevalent amongst individuals hold 
ing low income, continued geographical and educational segregation 
racial minorities, and the decline progressive distribution student 
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aid prompts this exclusion and stifles social mobility. Family wealth 
and neighborhood poverty rates, which are highly correlated with race, 
promis 


serve measure achieving racial and economic 
diversity and parity the postsecondary level when considered con- 
cert with ethnicity (Kane 1996; Oliver Shapiro, 1995). The increased 
proportion underrepresented minority groups and subsequent change 
the composition American colleges and universities (Altbach 


1981) calls for institutional commitment the realization 


the democratic ideal equality access postsecondary education 
all levels, particularly selective institutions where peripheralized groups 
tend grossly underrepresented. 


What Sets Higher Education Access 
apart from Competing Policy Issues? 

Higher education all encompassing, that reflects the quality 
one’s entire educational trajectory, postsecondary 
experiences. Educational attainment also subtle indicator envi- 
ronmental factors such family environment, family, and 
wealth. The ability acquire human capital through higher education 
influences life chances and the ability improve stifle 
mobility for specific individual and generations that may follow. More 
importantly, our global economy has increased credential requirements 
for the most desirable occupations, particularly within the professions 
(Bowen Bok, 1998). Access and attainment the postsecondary level 
improves the likelihood lower class persons’ social and occupational 
mobility and the subsequent chance heightened financial stability 
and acquisition cultural capital their offspring (Conley, 1999) 


Sociology Education and Projected Trends 
the Study Racial Inequality 

Gamoran (2001) maintains that increase educational success 
for African Americans will lessen the cultural mismatch (ex. language 
patterns) between schools and homes and promise influence educa- 
tional attainment the group the future. However, warns that 
the case current salary differentials between men and women point 
corresponding differentials for racial groups. maintains that “even 
racial differences educational outcomes disappear, labor market 
inequities may persist” (2001, 141) 

While trends between African Americans and Whites are foreseeable, 
challenges prevent such predictions being drawn between Hispanics and 
Whites. For instance, such comparison dependent upon immigration 
patterns, specifically for from poor economic and educational 
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Education 


backgrounds. Furthermore, the term Hispanic proves 
comprises individuals from 


ns, socioeconomic ba 
and levels educational achievement (Gamoran, 2001; Schmid, 2001 
Finally, the 


interethnic marriages will fade the influence 
ethnic categories (Gamoran, 2001, 141 


The potential challenges posed these trends and the gap 
tween ethnic minorities, particularly African Americans, terms 
income and education levels calls 


outcomes regards race 2001, 65). The application 


critical theories “individuals, schools, and the communities (prom 
ise suggest) how they interact dynamic social system affect 
racial” disparities (p. 


Conclusion 


The definitions social problems are rooted interpretation and 
social influence (Cobb Elder, 1983). political tools these “strategic 
representations” reveal the interests, preferences, and perceptions 
power elite 1996). Hence, education problems are value-laden 
and hold implications for social justice, the distribution opportunity, 
well the structure and character future society (Boyd, 1999). The 
democratic ideal promoting equality opportunity has given 
Darwinist competition and marketization, well productivity any 
costs (Apple, 1997). Tools such critical policy analysis promise assist 
the development improved policy and lead greater understanding 
and revelation methods for ameliorating social stratification 
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Preface 


When matriculated into the academy, academicians are often initi- 
ated with command for scholarly publication and productivity. Due 
the ever increasing need expand the knowledge base areas 
study, the research production machine often yields the fruit 
insight and greater understanding concepts. Conducting research 
should not be, therefore, viewed negative obligation, but 
platform opportunity. Increasing scholarly productivity can accom- 
plished identifying research topics eminent concern for the global 
community. Conducting research essential, because the foundation 
good education current, relevant, and prevalent knowledge. This 
knowledge needed teach and expose emerging professionals the 
issues and concepts they will encounter, process, manage solve. For 
example, research pertinent for counselor educators are those critical 
topics most salient the populations for which professional counselors 
serve. HIV/AIDS epidemic that touches the global community, and 
therefore warrants increased levels attention research among hu- 
man service disciplines education (Shaw, 1997) 


Introduction 


Acquired Immune Deficiency Syndrome, more commonly known 


AIDS, first originated the United States 1981. The cause AIDS 
still not yet fully understood, but known that the Human Immuno- 
deficiency Virus (HIV) must present first the body before person 
can actually develop AIDS. HIV attacks the body immune system. The 
progression this disease differs among individuals. Some will develop 
AIDS over relatively short period time while others have lived for 
very long time never developing this stage HIV disease (this term 
encompasses all stages progression the disease from HIV infection 
through the development AIDS) (CDC, 1994) 

HIV/AIDS disease has infected and impacted countless individu- 
als across the United States and throughout the World. Worldwide 
estimated that approximately million individuals are liv ing with 
HIV/AIDS (CDC, 1994). Among all populations the United States, 
African Americans account for disproportionate number persons 
with HIV disease. The CDC (1999) estimated that African Americans 
accounted for nearly one half all new cases HIV infection among 
young adults the 1990s 

AIDS was initially thought exclusively affect gay men. was not 
until 1993 that medical practitioners (i.e sicians, surgeons, 
nurses, medical technologists, paramedics) even began consider 
AIDS disease relation its impact women. Preliminary research 
suggested that HIV disease affects women different ways than does 
men. Research suggested, that women are more likely die 
sooner from AIDS than their male counterparts (Lea, 1994) and while 
the rate HIV infection among men has become relatively stable there 
has been significant increase the rates infection among women 
(CDC, 2001). Specifically, during this time the CDC revised the symp- 
tomatic diagnostic criteria for AIDS include symptoms more likely 
discovered women (e.g., cervical cancer) (CDC, 2000 

Over the last decade there has been increased focus the rising 
number women with HIV/AIDS disease. One aspect the focus looks 
differences life expectancy for women with HIV which 
has been attributed several factors. Due limited patient 
knowledge, and attitudes about treatment, women are take 
antiretroviral medications (Duerr, 1997). Many women simply not 


seek appropriate early medical intervention due respo 
which may include supporting other family members (Carney, 200: 

Research suggests that many women have limited social sup 
that they experience more psychological social ramifications related 
infection. For example, the majority women with HIV disease are 
likely not disclose their status seek psychological support (DeMarco, 
Miller, Patsdaughter, Chisolm, Grindel, 1998). Women who not 
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seek social support medical support are more likely report lower 
levels quality life and often die sooner. Research has found this 
especially true for mothers who sacrifice their own needs for the sake 
their children and families. The conceptual driving force behind this 
ideology considered the result the societal expectation that women 
attend family needs before their own (Walker, 2002). Because num- 
ber women who are HIV positive appear lack power and control, 
isolation and self-neglect often result (Travers Bennett, 1996) 


Current Demographics Women with HIV/AIDS 


growing concern the increased number minority women in- 
fected with HIV/AIDS. Among other ethnically-diverse groups, numbers 
infected persons have either stabilized decreased (CDC, 2001). The 
number cases women with HIV disease has escalated from 
all cases 1985 25% all cases 1999. However, among minority 
women this increase greater. African American and Hispanic women 
account for the majority this increase (CDC, 1999). While African 
American and Hispanic women together represent less than one-fourth 
all women, combined they account for more than three-fourths 
all AIDS cases among women (CDC, 2001). Current research has 
observed this figure increase, indicating that the percentage African 
American and Hispanic women with HIV disease may account for 
much 80% cases women with HIV virus (CDC, 2000). Within 
the population African American and Hispanic women, the greatest 
increase has been among African-American women 


Women and Children 

Unlike their other ethnic counterparts, African-American women 
deal with socioeconomic, race, and gender problems referred the 
“Triple Burden.” This itself can cause major issues concern 
regards both the quality life and health not only for the women 
infected with this dreadful disease, also entire families—especially 
children (Quinn, 1993). 

While surprising, there has been increased number women with 
HIV disease deciding have children. Many African-American women 
only find out about their infection after they have given birth, which 
gives very high probability transmitting the disease their unborn 
child certain precautions are not taken (Carney, 2003). Specifically, 
for many children the greatest fear not the risk transmission, but 
the loss parent. This reality nowhere better illustrated than 
Africa, where over million children have been orphaned AIDS, 


with total million worldwide (Boyd Aleman, 1990). With 
significant number the women stricken with this disease, many are 
single parents; children are left with family member even the state 
their primary caregiver (Boyd Aleman, 1990 

More than half the children with HIV infection the United 
States now live long enough attend school. However, most studies 
attitudes about HIV schools have not assessed 
content that relevant the needs preschool elementary-aged 
children with HIV AIDS. Content included teachers’ training and 
assessment should specifically related HIV/AIDS young students, 
including transmission HIV the classroom, routes HIV transmis 
sion children, disease processes for children with HIV, effects HIV 
intellectual and emotional functioning, and safety procedures the 
classroom (Franks, Miller, Wolff, Landry, 2004 


teachers’ 


Young Women 

specific concern the dramatic increase the number young 
African-American women affected the HIV/AIDS disease. 
timated that many 160 African-American women who 
infected with HIV disease; the majority became infected young adults 
(CDC, 1999). Half the cases being reported the United States are 
made African-American women under the age 25, often infected 
during adolescence (CDC, 2001). High adolescent birth rates make 
large population youth being exposed unprotected sex and the 
ability potentially contract (CDC, 1999). Also, research indicates 
that teens are less likely use condoms, thus increasing their risk for 
HIV infection (Gaskins, 1999) 

also important note that 


persons with HIV infection, 
women are most likely have unidentified risk information. The CDC 
(2001) indicates that women lack important information and are often 


unaware their risk factors. also suggested that medical practitio- 
ners (i.e., internal physicians, surgeons, nurses, medical technologi 


paramedics) lack concern for reporting women’s 
ated with HIV/AIDS risk factors. Lack resources, prevention methods, 
and interventions specific the needs minority and young women 
have been cited factors contributing the spread this disease 
among these populations (Carney, 2003; Flaskerud Winslow, 1998 
The residual effects these limitations are especially evident among 
the fastest growing group—young African-American women—with the 
greatest increase infection rates residing the Southern region 
the United States (CDC, 1999 
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Women and Relationships 

The highest percentages these women being diagnosed with HIV 
are now estimated have contracted the infection through heterosexual 
contact. estimated that 38% women with AIDS the United 
States were infected through heterosexual contact; while injection drug 
use accounts for 25% AIDS cases among women. Recent research 


suggests that hard differentiate between these two categories 
infection. Specifically, women who use drugs intravenously are also 
likely engage unsafe sex, and are thus also likely acquire HIV 
disease through heterosexual contact (Carney, 2003). Worldwide hetero- 
sexual contact the leading mode transmission among women and 
estimated that within the next five years will also the leading 
cause the United States (CDC, 2001; CDC, 1993) 

Awareness also growing that African-American women may face 
greater risks related socio-cultural stereotypes about homosexuality 
Recently, African-American males have spoken publicly about the “DL” 
trend effort educate and protect African-American women. “DL,” 
urban vernacular for down low double lives, charac- 
terize African-American male who can “appear” heterosexual (under 
the false pretence that heterosexuality truly visible), who engages 
“recreational” homosexual activity, yet rejects male homosexual 
bisexual identity 

male leading “DL” lifestyle has been characterized one who 
married who evolved one more heterosexual relationships 
Speculative causality identified social biases towards male homosexual 
behavior makes more likely that males who engage homosexual 
behavior will not disclose and/or will continue engage heterosexual 
contact not “appear” gay (Myers, Javanbakht, Martinez, 
Obediah, 2003). The reality African-American women contracting 
HIV/AIDS disease from men who are having sexual relationships with 
other men not new phenomenon. The deception associated with 
infidelity and un-protected sex contributes the lack awareness 
belief that some these men live “down low” lifestyles. These trends 
are now significantly contributing the epidemic among 
African-American female populations the United States 


Global Impact 


According UNAIDS/WHO (2003), million women, men and 
children are infected with and the vast majority live 
developing counties. Many profes 


sions are challenged with identifying 
new and innovative prevention and intervention methods for impeding 
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the disease. Women, men, and children are living longer lives becau 

the awareness and seeking medical help the United States, but 
this not the case other countries. Because HIV/AIDS still reala 
tively new other countries, rates infection and lack treatment 


continue increase (CDC, 2004). Heyzer (2003) directs attention 
violence against women and children (e.g., sexual 

inequality, and power inequity relationships. Socioeconomic status 
and age are also factors that refl 
negative impact, volunteering 


intervention very low. (Dis 
higher education? 


Applying the Literature 
The aforementioned research clearly indi 


‘ates that, general, women 


with HIV disease are distinctly different group than their male coun 
terparts. There are indications that everything from the way HIV 


presents itself physically the social and psychological implications 


dramatically different for women than men. There also research 
suggest that these differences may influence the overall quality life 
younger African-American women with this disease (Quinn, 1993 


While the number women who have been impacted infected with 
this dis 


has increased, the focus most research studies, includ 


ing medical studies, still focuses men. While the numbers young 
African-American women infected with impacted this disease has 
increased, there still paucity research the impact HIV 
women’s psychological, personal, and physical well-being, and long 


term prognosis (Carney, 2003). Also, the call for educators and volunteers 


highly needed globally educat this devastating disea 


Call for Action 


More research and outreach initiatives are needed. The high incidence 
HIV dis spreading throughout the United States America, par 
ticularly among young African-American women, begs for the attention 
and pleads for the voice African Americans and the global community 


Currently strategies for prevention focus sexual education and proper 


as 


condom use. However, research indicates need move beyond this 
promote protection and advocacy victims (Galambos, 2004). light 
the global impact HIV/AIDS humanity, higher learning institu- 
tions (HLIs) can allocate higher education recourses toward increasing 
the awareness the pandemic. Field experiences and service learning 
initiatives have long served both the purpose providing real-world 
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work experiences for students the medical, social sciences, and helping 
professional while providing extension and outreach the community 
These models education can implemented and used recourses 
for meeting the needs people, both foreign and domestic, counties 
plagued HIV/AIDS. Based the critical global impact 
that has been documented and researched, yet virtually ignored, human- 
ity has responsibility respond and mobilize continuing create 
awareness about and care for those infected with HIV/AIDS 

the level administrators, educators, and students can 
continue engage research that ass 


ists the development new 
and well funded programs that empower women and children access 
needed and resources needed live. Additionally, further steps must 
taken address the social inequalities and disparities among women 
and children that are impacted the greatest. can teach what 
know about HIV/AIDS the context our classes, drawing correla- 
tions between the epidemic and professional trends and practice. 
can serve, advocating for movements toward multicultural education 
across all disciplines and schools learning, discussing HIV/AIDS 
open and competent manner. All this will serve the purpose 
improving the number students cognizant the very seriousness 
state the world today 


Making Impact With Research 

light. For example, recommendations advocating for intervention and 
prevention models suggest that gender and culture-specific approaches 
are more functionally effective for educating specific groups than use 
generalized information (Becker al., 1998; DiClemente Wingood, 
1992; Mays Cochran, 1998; Robinson al.; Yeakley Gant, 1997) 
Current risk factor information, new benefits using protection, cul- 
turally appropriate models prevention/ intervention education, the 
differences how HIV disease manifests women vs. men, and how 
HIV disease impacts young African-American females quality 
psychologically, emotionally, socially, spiritually, and physically) have 
all been identified areas need further study. This information 
can assist grass roots campaigns educate young African-American 
women (i.e., adolescents college age). Research can disseminate this 
information, thereby creating awareness that HIV/AIDS disease not 
only affects individuals, but families well the community large 
understanding this disease and how affects the next generation 
African-American women, all can become more aware how 
increase attention HIV/AIDS issues 


Outreach 
Prevention education through community and college/ university 
campus outreach needed heighten the awareness among young 


African-American men and women about HIV/AIDS disease and dis 
seminate current research findings and emphasize the importance 
increasing community resources toward prevention education. African 
American women need know that they can empower themselves 
utilizing psychological and familial resources. Prevention education that 
gender, culture, and developmentally specific can assist women with 
making informed choices about sexual behavior. important for women 
color understand the manifestations disease and the 
ways which they can protect themselves. addition condom 
and prevention education, equally important for women 
screen their partners asking questions and avoiding risky behavior 
Educators and human and social service professionals need assume 
the advocate role well. The more are educated and understand 
HIV/AIDS disease, the more equipped will prepare our students 
and others the community help elimimate the spread 

Many issues pertinent the African American community have been 
overlooked just plain ignored society. people color working 


the professorate, have obligation enlighten others these 


sues. Many the issues that have 


gone unmentioned usually pertain 
African Americans. can use our research voice for those issues 
that have gone unheard. Education action the key fighting 
HIV/AIDS pandemic. The research conduct and the outreach initia- 
tives support can source hope overcoming this challenging 
disease, which takes the future from our people. Our research tool 
that can used addresses areas that are vital the African American 
Our research can effective tool for outreach that not only 
creates awareness these issues, but also evokes possible solutions 


Policies 

There true need for implementation policies regards 
incorporating HIV/AIDS discussion and education within the classroom 
Many educators are not discussing this matter with students they 
struct. taking active role, individuals can gain greater sense 
the critical nature this pandemic that affecting our world globally 
Classroom activism key role getting the word out about this dis- 
ease (Clark, 2004). Policies within the education sector need focus 
human rights. evident that individuals with and without HIV/AIDS 
should have the knowledge, understanding, and support help protect 
the rights all people. implementing HIV/AIDS education policies 
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the United States the educational level, educators open the door 
push needed policies globally (Stone al., 2004) 
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Introduction 


The challenges that African Americans experience U.S. schools can 
attributed the dynamics race. Winant (1994) contends that race 
remains “deeply fused with the power, order, and indeed the meaning 
systems every society which operates” (p. 2). such, people have 
come believe that visible differences, race, are linked differences 
“mental capacities, and that these innate hierarchical differences are 
measurable the cultural achievements such populations” (Montagu, 
1997, 44). Wynne (2005) wrote “the political tenor this country has 
turned towards Nazi-like paranoia all groups children and adults 
anything that not mainstream White Euro-centric” 
(p. 59). Such climate upheld the nature and structure the coun- 
educational system. This “Nazi-like paranoia” identified Wynne 
(2005) simply more recent characterization the white supremacist 
ideology prevalent American society. The prevalence such ideol- 
ogy adversely influences country’s efforts achieve educational equity 
because the climate impacts teacher perceptions. The goal this article 
examine the ways which White supremacist ideology influences 
the education that African Americans receive. examining 
some the scholarship disparities American education. 


Review Relevant Literature 


The existence White supremacist ideology shapes the trajectory 
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scholarship designed examine and uncover strategies improve 
the academic performance students African ancestry the United 
States. such, instead examination the ways which school 
practices, policies, and personnel create and perpetuate the under- 
achievement these students, find that significant amount 
scholarship tends focus how fix the student chronicles the 
efforts schools who believe fixing the student the primary path 
academic success. The Closing the American Mind, Allan Bloom 
non-Western thought and traditions under-minded the fabric American 
society. Non-Western students should simply 
order succeed. Hernstein Murray (1994) 


a 


similate culturally 
ued that the academic 
disparities between African and European American students was due 
black intellectual inferiority. Similarly, Sewell (1997) found that British 
teachers “pointed African-Caribbean sub-culture the main reason 


why the schooling process was not working” (p. 

John Ogbu (2003) asserted that African American students held 
high academic expectations but did not necessarily work meet 
expectations. surmised that this, part, perpetuated the existence 
Black-White achievement gap. While acknowledged that students 
felt teachers did not demonstrate “caring,” neverexamined how school 
teacher practices 


shaped students’ work hard. Furthermore, the 
dynamics teacher-student relationships that enable students adopt 
particular work ethic was overworked. Thus, (2003) work sug- 
gests American parents supervised their child’s homework 
and students worked harder, the achievement gap could bridged 


ssumptions such these, that are not interrogated, inform the way 


that the school curricula, school and teacher practices produce African 
American children who are academically disengaged 


line inquiry has emerged which examines the ways which 


school practices and teacher perceptions create inequities within the 
classroom. After all, teachers’ perceptions about race are reflection 
the and inevitably how teaching practices are influenced 
Pinar (1993) notes that school curricula marginalize the contributions 
people color while highlighting the accomplishments those 
European descent, thereby creating distorted national identities. Conse- 
quently, those with the power claim themselves part the national 
identity are those who can chart their racial group’s contribution the 
birth and development the country. These distorted national histories 
are then used justify the hierarchical placement racial groups; 
the placement Whiteness rests the top the racial hierarchy and 
thereby juxtaposed Blackness. The racial groups 


associated with 
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these designations find that schools are organized ways perpetuate 
the privilege those who are located the top the hierarchy and 
the disadvantage those the bottom, which why recognizing the 
prevalence White supremacist ideology relevant education. More 
specifically, schools are organized ways that inherently promote the 
superiority those European descent, thereby promulgating the in- 
feriority African Americans and other racially subordinate groups 
Tony Sewell (1997), Asa Hilliard (1994), and later Jacqueline Jordan 
Irvine (2002) examined the impact that school and teacher characteristics 
played student academic aspirations and performance. These authors 
cite disconnection between students’ culture and the culture students 
pivotal the racial achievement gap. Joan Wynne (2005) wrote 


the silence White women that particularly concerns and con- 
founds When percent the children expelled from Georgia 
schools are African American boys, yet they represent only percent 
the total school population, how can remain silent about racism 
and pretend isn’t factor? (p. 60) 


Wynne’s reflection simultaneously highlights the inequities experienced 
African American students and the silence predominantly Eu- 
ropean American and female teaching force amidst these disparities. 
the lack cultural sync identified Irvine (1990) contributes the 
racial achievement gap, then silence the part European Americans 
perpetuates White privilege 

This article seeks connect the discussion about the academic perfor- 
mance African American students the discussion and understanding 
“White supremacist ideology,” defined the authors. Research 
suggests that unless teacher preparation programs specifically address 
the formation racist perceptions, teachers will remain factor the 
underachievement African American students United States. 
utilize our teaching experiences “Southern University” vehicle 
discuss how White supremacist ideology nurtured the walls 
the academy 


Racial Perceptions and What Know About Teachers 


Collectively have taught more than years “Southern 
University.” The students enrolled our courses are overwhelmingly 
populated European American women. discussions about race, 
have found that many students are more receptive divergent 
perspectives they can racially identify with the author. Consequently, 
specifically highlight Sleeter’s (1993) work because her status 
European American woman. Furthermore, the students who populate 
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the class oftentimes adopt the same perspective which Sleeter (1993 


encountered when working with European American teachers; the 
teachers embraced color-blindness. Color-blindness problematic, 


cording Sleeter, because allows them use their experiences 
European Americans make decisions about the potential students 
from racially diverse student populations. She characterizes this way 
thinking ethnicity theory. This theory predicated the belief that 
immigrants from Europe were able come the United States and 
succeed through hard work. therefore follows that African, Hispanic, 
and Native Americans continue fail because they refuse work 
hard. This way thinking negates this country’s history racism and 
discrimination and the ways which current policies, practices, and 
programs are 


signed perpetuate the privilege European Ameri- 
cans. doing so, these teachers simultaneously deny and perpetuate 
racism and discrimination while protecting what Howard (1999) calls 
“White privilege.” More recent scholarship adds what know about 
teachers’ attitudes and its relationship equity education 

Because the Kids, Obidah and Teel (2001) examine the ways 
which teacher succes 


tied racial attitudes. particular, although 


the author Karen Teel had successful teaching career classroom 
populated European American students, she encountered challenges 
when teaching racially diverse student population. Teel’s experi- 
ences the classroom exemplify what Irvine (1990) refers “lack 
cultural synchronization.” Irvine (1990) wrote “this lack cultural 
sync becomes evident instructional situations which teachers mis 
interpret, denigrate, and dismiss Black students’ language, nonverbal 
cues, physical movements, learning styles, cognitive approaches, and 
world views” These challenges persisted because Teel 
had difficulty adapting her teaching the cultural experiences 
students. While was possible for her overcome the challenges, doing 
required establishing mentoring relationship with educator who 
shared the racial and cultural bac 

Sewell (1997) found that British teachers relied upon stereotypes 
Blackness inform teacher-student interactions. The result was 


the students 


over-representation African-Caribbean students among students 
expelled failing British schools. The racial characteristics the 
teaching force and the student population, coupled with the challenges 
that European American teachers experience when teaching students 
different led Irvine (2002) highlight the relevance 
adopting “culturally responsive pedagogy.” 
According Irvine, there are five expectations for teachers who adopt 


such pedagogy: (1) they should respect cultural differences; believe that 
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all students can learn, and have sense self efficacy; (2) they should 
familiar with the culture that students bring class and aware 
the classroom culture; (3) adopt enriched curriculum accessible 
all students; (4) build bridge between “instructional content, materials 
and methods” (Irvine, 2002, and students’ cultural background, and 
(5) when evaluating students, aware their cultural differences (Ir- 
vine, 2002). Hilliard (1994) contends that European American teachers 
can effective teachers African American students without being 
culturally sensitive they have high expectations for these students’ 
academic performance. 

The scholarship the effectiveness European American teachers 
working with racially diverse student populations leaves two options 
for teacher education programs: (1) promote the adoption culturally 
responsive pedagogy among pre-service teachers, (2) promote the de- 
velopment high expectations for all students regardless race. Either 
option requires confronting the racial attitudes pre-service teachers 
This means that European Americans must develop understanding 
the constructs race, racism, culture, lifestyles, learning styles, 
ethnicity, and diversity (Delpit, 1995; Sleeter, 1993). Without doing so, 
European Americans will find difficult adopt ‘culturally respon- 
sive pedagogy develop high expectations for students perceived 
inferior because their race 


Are Pre-service Teachers Ready for Diversity the Classroom? 


assigned essay assignment for our students, asked pre- 
service teachers critique their potential effectively teach racially 
diverse student population given the messages that they received and 
the experiences they have had with the various racial groups. The course 
was designed help pre-service teachers think about the nature 
education democratic society. Six sections the course are taught 
every fall and spring semester. The question was posed four sections 
taught during fall 2001 

the fall 2001, ninety-eight students were enrolled across the 
four sections. Students were asked voluntarily submit self-assess- 
ment regarding their perceived ability cope with diversity their 
future classroom computer disk. Although students submitted 
computer disk, because problems accessing computer files omis- 
sion background questionnaire, were only able access 
responses. Fifty-seven respondents described themselves European 
American and one respondent was African American. Forty-four the 
respondents were female and fourteen were male. Exposure nega- 
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tive messages about the racial “other” were prevalent; the male 


and 66% the female respondents receiv egative messages had 


negative experiences with African Americans 


While negative messages about African Americans were 


pre-service teachers didn’t seem feel that these messages would chal 
lenge their ability teach equitably. fact, 12/14 the male 
and 72.7% 32/44 the female respondents felt prepared teach 
racially diverse student population. Consistent with (1993 
discussion regarding European American teachers’ beliefs about their 
effectiveness the classroom, respondents wrote about the messag 


they received about African Americans yet disregarded the impact that 


these messages had their ability effectively teach racially diverse 


student population. our following discussion about our participants’ 
responses, the names our students have been changed 

One pre-service teacher, Angel, reported never hearing anything 
good about African Americans yet believed that she could teach divers 
populations with “certain tact that doesn’t exclude the recognition 
what race and class are, but how students can accept these diverse 
populations their everyday lives.” Tyler admitted receiving negative 
messages from his mother, yet wrote: know will able ef- 
fectively teach racially and economicaily diverse student populations 
because aware background and also aware the differ 
ent perspectives involved with different races and classes.” Students 
maintained these naive assumptions despite their participation 
course designed have students reflect the context education and 
their ability promote the tenets democracy the classroom 

Three students 


that while they received negative mess 


about African Americans, their capacity effectively teach diverse 


was the result more recent experiences. According Daphne, 
poy I 


“this paper has helped realize personal beliefs and prejudices 
about others, and sincerely hope that will not hold any grudges against 
students for these reasons.” her ability effectively teach diverse 
student population, Diane wrote these experiences and this 
class, will have the ability effectively teach racially and economically 
diverse student populations.” While Sandy wrote 


Through this class, have found things feel should not 
with into the classroom. think that because aware 
feelings, can restrain myself from acting them classroom. 


know that my attitudes toward people follow me everywhere, and the) 


will follow into the classroom.... admit that times, have had 
these thoughts, but through experiences and people have met, 


know that they are not true 
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Few respondents who acknowledged receiving negative messages 
about any racial group were capable interrogating the degree which 
these experiences would impact their effectiveness the classroom. Fur- 
thermore, like Daphne, Diane, and Sandy, respondents often attributed 
their future effectiveness the experience writing the essay their 
enrollment the course, which the data was collected. However, 
researchers were not convinced. Our skepticism, large part, was 
due their long-term exposure the negative messages and our lack 
confidence the potential that one-semester course could make 
such significant impact 


Not Prepared for Diversity 


Out the seven respondents who felt unprepared teach diverse 
student population, two salient believed 
they needed more exposure diverse population that the negative 
experiences messages they received were significant that they needed 
re-educated. effectively teach all students, think Ineed more 
exposure all races, ethnicities, and social classes,” wrote Jonathan. This 
comment mirrored the comments four the seven respondents. The 
other recurring theme was the need have exposure different groups 
order expel negative stereotypes. Gail wrote the following: 


believe would difficult for me, middle class White teacher, 
effectively teach racially and economically diverse students the 
classroom. have had both positive and negative influences, which 
have impacted attitudes toward different races and social classes 

but know that the negative influences have had lasting impact 
attitudes 


Another respondent—Elizabeth—questioned her capacity over- 
come these messages. She wrote, 


also believe have had enough negative influences regarding race 
and class prohibit ability equally teach them the classr 


sugg 


estion have more diverse group teachers 
educated and should considered 

Consequently, only seven respondents felt that the messages 

received about racial groups different from them had the potential 

adversely influence their performance teachers. 


Uncertain about Preparation for Diversity the Classroom 


the respondents, 12.07% either expressed uncertainty 
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did not respond the question regarding their capacity effectively 
teach diverse student population. Five the seven respondents 
not directly respond the question. Instead, respondents discus 
their potential with some distance. Tiffany described her childhood 
racially segregated. her capacity teach diverse student popula- 
tion Tiffany wrote 

diverse student population. 

well other subjects, teach about 

that have happened them and about their cultures’ 


everything from White perspective 


She managed discuss what needs done effective teacher 
diverse student population without assessing her capacity adopt 
such strategies. Similarly Virginia wrote, know that understand 
and know what personal stereotypes are order overcome them 
and effective teacher within racial diversities.” 

The remaining two respondents expressed uncertainty regarding 
their ability cope with diversity the classroom. Sandra wrote, 
still uncertain about how prepared teach racially diverse 
classroom.” Kiya wrote, “After reflecting these experiences, 
say that completely confident with not showing any biases, but 
will try hardest.” 


Discussion 


Hillard and Hilliard (1994) and Irvine (2002) support the centrality 
teachers’ culture and race their ability effectively teach cross- 
culturally. Thus, both ‘culturally responsive and the ability 
adopt high expectations for all students are predicated the capac- 
ity teaching force that largely European American transcend 
messages about White supremacy and Black inferiority that they can 
develop notions student success that equitable. The ability 
hampered the inability European American teachers see the 
myriad ways that messages about Black inferiority permeates our 


ciety and the messages conveyed people experiences they perceive 
important. This clearly evidenced the respondents’ essays 
Although European Americans “Southern University” tend 


reside racially isolated communities, these are not 
unlike suburban communities around the country. efforts avoid 
desegregation, European Americans fled inner city communities. Under 
the guise “safety” “better schooling,” these environments provide 
would-be teachers with little contact with those hailing from race dif- 
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ferent from their own. Their residential communities, the schools they 
attend and the churches which they worship are racially homogenous 
The lack contact allows the messages Black inferiority that perme- 


ates our society abound unchecked. These messages are subtle that 
respondents find difficult identify them. Consequently, several 
the respondents identified experiences late middle school high 
school significant forming their racial attitudes about African 
Americans. Few respondents recognized that racial isolation contributes 
the formation notions White supremacy and Black inferiority 
What most troubling about the respondents’ essays that their 
experiences would conceivable the early 1960s, but seem troubling 
given contemporary claims that have overcome. Few the 1960s 
would contend that racism didn’t exist. The challenge was whether 
not racism and discrimination was consistent with Americans’ image 
self. Conservative political thought contends that racism longer 
exists and that racial groups who argue otherwise are whiners. More 
problematic are the ways which liberal responses charges rac- 
ism relegate the causes the ignorance some while failing see the 
ways that racism and discrimination are institutionalized. where 
this more apparent than the fact that African, Hispanic, and Native 
Americans must rely teaching force that has difficulty discussing 
race and the ways that influences those would-be victims 
Respondents able identify receiving overtly racist messages from 
friends family members oftentimes relegated the messages “tradi- 
tional Southern” “redneck” attitudes that they reject. Yet they were 
unable discuss the process experiences that allowed them tran- 
scend these messages. So, the authors were left unconvinced that these 
respondents could adopt anti-racist posture. Howard (1999) argues 
that European Americans must undergo period immersion order 
understand the myriad ways that they enjoy White privilege and 
the resulting disadvantages for other groups. their home communities 
families did not offer such immersion and Southern University’s 
campus offers few opportunities for such experience, where would 
they have been encouraged examine their own racial identities? 
Some students contend that their experiences our course provided 
the impetus for reflection. Yet, the courses rarely enroll students who are 
African, Hispanic, Native American. Although both instructors are 
African American, could students really engage the type journey 
described Howard (1999) this one semester course? Furthermore, 
the rest the teacher preparation program fails integrate opportuni- 
ties for self-reflection, really generate teaching force that doesn’t 
contribute the type racial inequities plaguing American schools? 


Sleeter (1993) contends that teachers were unable see the ways 
which their attitudes about students were shaped the racist messages 


received long before they began teaching. found that few respondents 
were able conduct 


self-critique their racial attitudes while enrolled 
required course designed for them so. They could identify people 
and experiences that shaped the formation their attitudes, but failed 


connect these experiences teach effectively racially 
diverse classroom. This occurred despite exposure course 


specifically desi 


discrimination 


this country’s legacy racism 


The majority respondents were not critical their ability cope 
with racially diverse population the classroom. Respondents held 
overtly racist attitudes yet maintained the end the essay that the 
attitudes would not influence their teaching. They continued holding 
such beliefs despite the efforts the instructors get students think 


critically about their experiences and the degree which their attitudes 
would impact their effectiveness the classroom. Respondents were 
more likely believe that their racist attitudes would not impact their 
teaching. Similar (1993) experiences with in-service teachers, 
respondents adopted posture color-blindness despite receiving overtly 
racist mes 


ges about African Americans. Given the overall responses 
participants, believe respondents were unable self-critical 
because raises questions whether they can “good person” 
they admit racist Such admission also raises questions about 
their capacity effectively teach racially diverse student population 


Conclusion 


major challenge seen educators today preparing pre-service 
teachers European descent work with diverse student populations 
Pre-service teacher programs bear huge responsibility for helping 
pre-service teachers move beyond their known realities embrace the 
diversity existing schools (Hlebowitsh and Tellez, 1993). respond 
this challenge requires engagement critical inquiry about issues 
equity. means that topics like tracking, ability grouping, learning 
styles, testing and family-school connections should addressed 
teacher education courses order sensitize future teachers the 
challenges faced racially diverse student populations 

The more opportunities pre-service teachers have interact with 
different student populations, the more open they will accepting 
diverse student populations 2002). ofthis interaction 
educators must ensure that pre-service teachers adopt teaching styles 
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and accommodate learning styles students heralding from racial, 
class, and gender backgrounds different from their own; engage these 
future teachers discussions about equity while also providing them 
with opportunities work with students from diverse 
and, explore the contributions that racially diverse people have made 
the development civilization. These practices will help them in- 
terrogate their attitudes and beliefs about the racialized “other” while 
also facilitating the development teaching philosophies that embrace 
equity for all students 

believe that equity means making learning accessible all stu- 
dents. This requires structuring lessons that engage, explore, elaborate, 
and evaluate the strengths and learning preferences students from 
various backgrounds. However, when students enrolled ascience meth- 
ods class were asked, “Do you need more support teaching students 
from diverse backgrounds?” students expressed little confidence the 
way ‘Southern University’ prepared them cope with diversity the 
classroom setting. twenty-four students, eighteen felt unprepared 
under prepared. The following statements represent the range their 
responses 


could use more experiences and support; will help grow.” 


learn as much as I can.” 


raised upper class White neighborhood, want 


may not know certain things about their background, need 


know more.” 


Consequently, spite being advanced their academic programs, 
the lack exposure diversity prior enrollment “Southern Uni- 
versity” continued challenge their ability cope with diversity 
the classroom 

Future teachers must leave education programs with awareness 
ways which students’ background influences their schooling outcomes 
Preparing pre-service teachers work diverse classrooms rests ev- 
ery educator. And given the racial and class homogeneity the teaching 
force contrasted with the growing diversity the student population, 
imperative that pre-service teachers successfully meet the challenge 
teaching way that celebrates diversity. Otherwise, are faced 
with world wherein race continues determine school outcomes 


Note 


Individuals with questions regarding this article may contact Octavia 


Tripp the following address: Department Curriculumand Teaching, Auburn 
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University, Auburn, AL 36849-5638. Pl 


Email: tripplo@auburn.edu 
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Table 
Educational Background Respondents’ Parents 


Mother Father 
College of beyond 35 
High school 22 
Middle school 0 9 
Other 1 0 


One respondent did not provide information on father’s educational background 


Table 


Coding Categories and Definitions 


Definition 


Experiences/ Describes experience with someone 
Perceptions about African American descent that was 
African Americans characterized as negative 


Not Prepared for Respondent hasn’t had experiences with racially 
Diversity diverse population and says they need more 
preparation for diversity the classroom 


Positive Experiences/ Describes experience with someone 


Perceptions about African American descent that was 
African Americans characterized positive 


Prepared for Diversity Respondent has had experiences with racially 

the Classroom diverse population and believes that he/she 

prepared teach racially diverse student 
population 

| I 


Uncertain About Respondent isn’t sure whether experiences 
Preparation for have prepared them for diversity the 
Diversity the classroom 

Classroom 
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many cultures there are ritualistic practices that are interwoven 
into the fabric the culture means socialize individuals who 
participate within that culture. This also true higher education 
Rituals are essential part the culture higher education. Insti- 
tutions use such rituals way bring new members into culture 
and introduce and influence them with artifacts and symbols that are 
all socializing agents used the socialization process. Rituals provide 
meaning and relevance institutions while the same time connect- 
ing with the past 

“The purpose education for all women patriarchal America, 
determined most analyses, has been socialization” (Coleman-Burns, 
1989, 145). The purpose this study examine how historically 
black women’s colleges (HBWCs) the United States use various types 
rituals and traditions tools socialization. Currently, there are 
two historically Black women’s colleges the United States, namely, 
Bennett College Greensboro, North Carolina, and Spelman College 
Atlanta, Georgia. This study observed and attempted understand 
how rituals and traditions influence the socialization process these 
two HBWCs through case study analysis 

The traditions that take place both Bennett and Spelman College 
help shed light into the culture both institutions. These traditions 
are initiated individuals the environment such faculty, admin- 
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istration, alumnae, and students 
community. Traditions are inter 
students from the moment they step 
campus artifacts and symbols. 
the members the community that 
vehicle which history the past 


ofthese two colleges must influence those seeking entrance into this com 


ingly. the case both Bennett 


munity, both knowing 
and Spelman faculty, administrators, students (peer 


and alumnae work together socializing agents that are purveyors 


sults that they desire, important for participants the 


the organizational culture. order for these instituti 


accept the relevance and significance the cultural perspectives 
the community 

What makes Bennett College and Spelman Coll unique 
their development Black women that they take the time develop 
these young women, both personally and professionally. These institu 
tions focus the particular needs their students, and they offer 
nurturing environment, critical mass role models and mentors, and 
structures which involve rituals and traditions that help students 


Summary Literature 


studying the processes socialization Black women HBWC 
important realize that there are varying processes involved 
socialization. Brim (1968) notes 


each instance socialization key element the role prescription 
or expectation that someone else | for the person in quest 

involves a change in, or addition to, that rson’s beliefs, attitudes, or 
behavior, or motives or values, with reference to some social situation 


(Brim Clausen, 1968, 186 


Weidman (1989) outlines conceptual framework for understandin 


the undergraduate socialization process. analyzing undergraduat 
socialization, Weidman divides the socialization processes undergradu 


ates into three categories. These categories are interpersonal interaction, 
intrapersonal process and integration (social and academic). Interper 
sonal interaction focuses the frequency interaction between active 
participants the environment, which the student seeking accep 
tance. The intrapersonal process refers the self-perceptions 
their collegiate experience. Social integration “refers the extent 


new students into the campus 
into the collegiate experience for 
the campus. They are greeted 
itions allow for interaction with 
mects with the future 

ssful, participants the 
their transitions from student 
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which behavior groups characterized willing ac- 
ceptance group norms and solitary relationships with other member” 
(Weidman, 1989, 294). The second type integration, according 
Weidman, relates faculty student interactions and referred 
academic integration 

discus 
ing and exiting. Rituals incorporation focus bringing new members 
into the culture and welcoming them after they have gone through series 
activities rites “the act 
crossing threshold, whether marriage, entering new house, 
embarking new stage life, has traditionally been endowed with 
considerable 2000, 7). This particular ritual focus 
the fact that some colleges have special symbols artifacts that are 
dedicated the exiting and entrance students (e.g., Bearden Gates 
Bennett College and the Alumnae Arch Spelman) 


srituals ofincorporation and rituals enter- 


sage. Rituals entering and exiting 


Methodology 


This study qualitative case study investigation. The case study 
draws its evidence from individual interviews, document analyses, and 
observation. After receiving permission use the campuses sites 
for this study, one-week visit was set both colleges. Semi-struc- 
tured interviews were done with faculty, administrator, alumnae, and 
students. During these visits, time was also spent reviewing the college 
archives, taking campus tours, and directly observing campus activities 


classes and convocation). Telephone interviews were conducted 
with alumnae both Bennett College and Spelman College effort 
understand their collegiate experience. Alumnae were interviewed 
from all across the United States and range six decades from the class 
1948 the class 2000 

The case study draws its evidence from individual interviews (alum- 
nae, faculty, administrators 


and students), document analyses, and 
observation. Site visits each campus allowed for direct observation 
campus activities and relationships among students, faculty, and 
administrators their natural setting. The visits allowed for the review 
historical archival documents that cannot viewed anywhere else 

Audiotapes from tape-recorded interviews were transcribed 
preparation for interpretation and analysis. Documents collected from 
the institutions, transcripts from interviews and research, and obser- 
vations recorded research journals were reviewed find themes, 
words, and ideas that recur. The data collected was analyzed and coded 
researcher into different categories order for themes noted 


50 


Case Study Participants 


Bennett College small liberal arts college 
Greensboro, North Carolina. The Bennett campus built 
shape and surrounded ls. remonial Beard 
the entrance the campus and opened only twice year 
Gate perfect alignment with the doors the Annie 
Chapel where all ceremonies and con itions take pla 
has walkways that line the campus and the lawn known 
Green” because people are not all walk it, 
magnolia trees that are perfect alignment with each othe 

Spelman College located one the largest cities 
States, namely, Atlanta, Georgia bod 


mately 2,000. Spelman College located section the 
the Atlanta University Center 
AUC Clark University-Atlanta, the Interd 
Theological Center, Morris BrownCol Morel 
men’s college). Spelman’s motto “Our Whole School for 
the deep religious faith and beliefs its founc 
Harriet Giles 

Both colleges will be cited interchangeably to illustrat 
and similarities among the development sister 


processes African-American women 


The Value Sisterhood 


Rituals and Traditions Tools Socialization 


tion process sisterhood. The term sisterhood used 


for family and community 
cally sisters, but they are sist 


common goal, and the faculty ninistrators 


parents who want them succeed. both campuses there 
incorporation and rituals entering and exiting, which 


welcome newcomers into the campus community, and 
method transition from one role the community 
these rituals will discussed for each college 

Bennett College, the bonding sisterhood begins 


year, and each first year student given big sister 


are 
are 
lsou 

the 
ich ac 


the junior class. This begins the 
man and junior class. This relationship continues until the big 


the city 
] 
gu iia 
Gate 
Bearden 
ner Pfeiffer 
rated witl 
the United 
city referred 
Spelman, 
minational 
reflects 
Packard and 
( rl hs 
] 
socialization 
Through the case study analysis, the socialization process and inte- 
gration explained conceptually through the value sisterhood. The 
value sisterhood and community prevalent both the campuses, 
but each institution has different activities which facilitate the socializa 
both campuses. Students are not biologi 
rituals 
ed ind 
Each 
ademic 
sister 
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senior and graduates, and then the little sister will become big 
following year. These sisterhood relationships are intended 
way bringing the community together while the same time 
allowing for upperclassmen mentor lower classmen. The big sister 
responsible for helping her little sister with her academics she 
having problems, showing her the campus, and helping her become 
acclimated student. The end this sister bonding involves cer- 
emony where the little sister adorns her big sister with academic 
robe Senior Day 


Spelman College hosts ceremony for the induction its female 
students into the bonding This ceremony follows anumber 
different activities that take place during orientation week, the be- 
ginning semester, and highlight the week when new students 
are welcomed officially into the Spelman sisterhood. This ceremony 
ritual incorporation which designed newcomers into 
the campus community, and also used method transition 
from one role the community another 

The word sister used term endearment for fellow students, 
alumnae, faculty, and administrators Spelman. “That’s Spelman 
Sister.” This phrase was repeated often interviews with students, 
alumnae, faculty, and administrators Spelman College. This endear- 
ing term reflects the close-knit community the college. “My Spelman 
Sister” way for members the community identify other members 
and used form campus language 


The Hooding Ceremony 

The value ofsisterhood overwhelming theme the socialization 
Black women Bennett. the beginning each academic year, they 
are given big sister, and this sister bonding begins between the first 
year student and junior class. This relationship continues until the big 
sister senior and graduates, and then the little sister will become 
big sister the following year. 

The big sister and little sister relationships continue until the senior 
year the big sister and the hooding ceremony, which closure 
this bonding. During the hooding ceremony the little sister adorns here 
big sister with her first academic hood. administrator said, “This 
the last outward bonding gesture between these students, and students 
have tears running down their faces they realize this the last time 
they will have such common experience together.” 


Senior Day 
Senior day held every spring Thursday, usually the month 


Rituals and Traditions Tools Socialization 
March. This the first time that gra seniors have 
tunity put their academic regalia. This ceremony taken 


seriously the campus and seniors and sophomores 


classes. four the entire 


comes together 
Annie Merner Pfeiffer Chapel watch the robing the 
their little sisters, which the sophomore class 


The seniors and the sophomores march processional from the 


campus gym wearing white dresses, flesh-tones stockings, and bla 

shoes. They march through the Bearden Gat around the campus 

staff are robed their 

academic regalia and they follow this processional into the chapel 
One graduate the class 1996 recalls 


into the chapel. The faculty, administrators 


Senior day is when seniors get their ; and then there is a prog 
that held four The whole campus comes together 
Day. Seniors march from the gym wearing their robes from 


across through the Bearden Gates, and the 


are each side. The faculty and staffare robed 

During this ceremony graduating seniors are heir 


After this ceremo 
required wear their academic regalia convocations 
their accomplishments and the transition 
graduate 


academic hood their little sist 


The Tradition Sisterhood 


The value sisterhood continuous theme from the moment new 
students walk the campus Spelman, and are told about Spelman 
sisterhood. The first week orientation activities are developed for new 
students help them understand the rich history Spelman Colleg 
and what expected them Spelman students. One the activities 
requires that new students paired with one younger alumna and one 
older alumna. The alumnae talk the students about the history and 
tradition the college. First year students have approach upperclass- 


men, faculty, and administrators and request permission ask ques- 
tions about Spelman. they get the answer right, they get signature 
New students have get approximately one hundred signatures. 
student sings the Spelman Hymn, the student gets three signatures 
This process all part getting students understand the history 
Spelman, and the expectations that faculty, administrators, and staff 
have students 
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Induction into the Sisterhood 

During orientation week upperclassmen bang the doors 
students and wake them the early hours the morning. Students 
are supposed unaware this ritual, and they know about 
it, they don’t know when will occur and when they will awakened 
during the night. Alumnae note, “They come banging the door telling 
you get and they wake you and they wake you out your 
sleep.” administrator/alumna says 


wake them the middle the night and take them the Cha- 
pel, and require them sing the Spelman hymn. makes them angry 
when they first it, but they love because the next day it’s always 
powerful. Here o’clock the morning, and we’re sitting 
Sister’s Chapel. got hair rollers and all that. Everybody says 
their name out Chapel matter how many freshwomen 
there are, everyone gets hear their names echo the Chapel. And 
then they sing the Spelman Hymn maybe 
learn the hymn. think gives them 


times, which helps them 
sense been through 
something almost like pledging, whatever that emotion brings out 


evening seven induction ceremony takes place 
campus which the young women are required wear the Spelman 
uniform which white dress, flesh-toned stockings, and black shoes 
This ceremony candlelight service which new students are then 
inducted into the sisterhood 


Rituals Entering and Exiting 

Both Bennett College and Spelman College have dedicated rituals 
entering and exiting socialization processes and traditions that help 
students their transitions from student alumnae. This particular 
ritual focuses the fact that some colleges have special symbols 
artifacts that are dedicated the exiting and entrance students (e.g., 
Bearden Gates Bennett and the Alumnae Arch Spelman) 


Introduction the Bennett Community 

The ritual all new students the Bennett community 
called “Convocatum Est.” This formal ceremony introduce the 
new members the campus community, and transition from 
outsider actually becoming member the Bennett family. This 
ceremony requires all new students dress white dresses flesh- 
toned stockings, and black shoes. The young women organize the 
Colleges Gym, and they line for processional that will from the 
gym through the Bearden Gate across the campus and into the Annie 
Merner Pfeiffer Chapel. 
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During this ceremony, new students are introduced the entire 
campus community having their names and hometown spoken aloud 


check theirnames and 
hometowns the reg 


their arrival, and for all those around them take notice this 
particular person’s entry. This call declaration the new students’ 
arrival Bennett. This where the students are officially introduced 
the college community, and this opportunity for everyone 


the new faces. alumna discusses this experience and remembers 
Everybody looking you see who Any 
one who has matriculated Bennett 
watching and they are watching wl if the bool 
and they are looking to see what you’! lid she put 
How did she come down those rclassmen 


are really watching you and the 


The Bearden Gate 

The Bearden Gate the ceremonial gate and named after for- 
mer dorm matron Bennett, Catherine Kennedy Bearden. The 
opened only two times year, when first year students are introduced 
the Bennett community and Senior Day. The Bearden Gate “...rep 
resents many hopes and dreams for the students and welcomes them 
the new life, the community educated men and women the 
high occasion graduation” (Brown, 1998, 


The Parting Ceremony Spelman 

The Parting Ceremony takes place during student orientation, and 
way bringing new members into the campus community. The 
ritual involves first year students going through ceremony which 


they are separated from their parents and given the 
Spelman. graduate 1999 recalls this ceremony 


president 


The President says our parents “thank you for giv 
me.” Then there roll and you walk 


parents. As you come from under the arch your parents are instructed 
the left, and went the right. When you 
the President gives hug and takes from our parents. 


you graduate you under the 


h and you are reunited with 
your parents 


The Alumnae Arch 
The Alumnae arch located within the campus oval, and it’s made 
out ivy. The arch symbolic 


aduating seniors leaving Spelman, 
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and moving into the role alumnae. Most students are told orienta- 
tion that bad luck for students walk underneath the arch before 
time for them so. After special graduate service held 
Sister’s Chapel, the graduating seniors along with alumnae out the 
oval for this ceremony. Alumnae who are present through the arch 
first starting with oldest alumnae present going through first until they 
get the senior class. The graduating senior goes through the arch and 
greeted the President and their family they exit the college and 
enter into “greater service.” 


Class Day 

Class Day when the senior class comes together before gradua- 
tion reflect their experiences and time spent Spelman. During 
this ceremony the class valedictorian gives speech known the “ivy 
oration.” After the ceremony the class valedictorian plants ivy beside 
one the campus buildings 


Comparative Findings 


examining the socialization Black women education one will 
note that the process was deliberate and systematic. The early social- 
ization Black girls these colleges focused moral development, 
spirituality, behavior, appearance, and intellectual development. The 
White women missionaries sought control every aspect the Black 
education. understand socialization theory, one must real- 
ize that proces 


socialization are implemented through some type 
social control. Claussen (1968) notes 


underlying basis for 
social control, socialization efforts are designed lead the new member 
adhere the norms the larger society the particular group 
into which being incorporated and commit him its future” 
6). the past, women’s colleges were referred “grooming schools.” 
But what extent are these schools still doing the same thing now? 
These institutions continue educate black women, but they are still 
grooming them successful members society 

this study, the various rituals that take place both campuses 
were described. There are rituals incorporation that are designed 
welcome newcomers into the campus community. Examples this would 
Bennett College’s “Convocatum Est” and Spelman College’s “Induc- 
tion into the Sisterhood” ceremonies. Rituals, ceremonies, symbols, and 
artifacts help bring relevance the culture’s existence and purpose. 
order for students have willing acceptance groups’ norms, the use 
rituals becomes important aspect the process socialization. 
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order for socialization successful, participants these two 
college cultures must influence those seeking entrance into the com 
munity, both knowingly and unknowi the case Bennett and 
peer groups), and alumnae 
work socializing agents that are purveyors the 
culture. order for these 


Spelman, faculty, administrators, stu 


institutions get the results that they desire, 
important for participants the community accept the relevance 
and significance the cultural perspectives the community 

This study important because shows insight into the environ 
ment that has focused specifically the needs Black women. time 
changed, but the use traditions, 
rituals, and ceremonies symbols the campus community connects 
the present day college with its past 


has gone, the mission statement 
and internal and eternal factors 


aces faculty and administrators, 


major concern for these institutions the future that students 
not always understand the relevance rituals and traditions. One 
Spelman alumnae noted “tradition only good when everyone enjoys 
doing and they understand its relevance.” This valued Bennett 
and Spelman where lot emphasis placed tradition and rituals 


that the relevance these activities can understood and the new 


generation students can convinced buy into their value system 
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Transcending Boundaries: 
Toward Ethical Philosophy 

for New Black Leadership 

the American College 


Paul Pitre 
Washington State University 


While the headlines read that the numbers racial/ethnic minori- 
ties college campuses are not keeping pace with the overall growth 
the college student population, the new intellectual power that exists 
America’s college campuses all time high. The background, 
knowledge, and experiences that African American scholars—as well 
American Indian/Native Alaskan, Asian Pacific Islander, and His- 
panic/Latino scholars—bring the American college the century 
having major impact the institution higher education the 
United States. This impact will only grow and amend the culture 
higher education these new members (new with respect traditional 
notions the American college) continue take advantage the op- 
portunities presented academe and avoid the pitfalls that may impede 
their ability survive, contribute, and flourish 

The increase African American scholars college campuses did 
not happen accident, but design. the infancy the century, 
the Black intellectual forces that have arrived America’s campuses are 
the product the groundwork laid such early thinkers as, Alexander 
Crummell, Dubois, Phyllis Wheatley, Booker Washington, 
Carter Woodson, Mary Bethune Cookman, and Martin Delaney. These 
early thinkers, who transcended the contemporary political labels 
radical, liberal, and conservative, laid the groundwork for the leadership 
Black America the Century. important that the thoughts, 
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dreams, and visions these pioneering figures the realm Black 
thought—along with some of their more contemporary counterpart be 


kept the forefront our 
philosophy Black intell 


and debate regarding ethical 
ectual 
should spearheading change 


the traditional Eurocentric paradign 
tutions 


that goes beyond 


xists these 


This new Black intellectualism has emerged the American col 
lege campus time American history. time when the 
American college need fresh perspectives that can provided 
Black thinkers. Black phil ethical leadership has 


opportunity gain support and momentum due the current void 


ethical leadership American society and need focus issues 
ethical treatment marginalized groups 

The author this article contends that the need for new standard 
ethical leadership this time America 


history clear. Further, 


this article argues that the American college, one the leading institu 
tions American society, has embraced Machiavellian philosophy 
ethics, leadership, and action. The Machiavellianism that exists within 
the structures these colleges and universities has had profound and 
far reaching impact American society. Additionally, the Eurocentric 
ideologies that have shaped the contemporary America 
have also moved the country the brink disaster. The events 
tember 11, 2001 and its after shocks are mere fraction the strife that 
this nation may face the current mono-cultural approach deci 


aci 


making matters international, public and social policy continues 
the modus operandi. The American college campus provides the 
venue for discussion and debate issues related equality, fairness, 
ethics, and philosophy this country, but many the leaders these 
colleges have succumbed the egoistic philosophy Machiavelli. This 
article argues that the new Black intellectual leader. who has the ability 
transcend racial and social boundaries, must prepared assert 
more ethical base leadership than already present the American 
college campus and set new standard for leadership. important that 
Black intellectuals take this role because their unique historical and 
societal position. Unlike the Black politician, 
activist, and/or clergy member, the Black intellectual the American 
College campus social agent, with access both those groups the 
mainstream and those the margins 

Based their unique position American society, this article 
offers five ethical principles Black intellectual leadership for Black 
scholars academe begin use for dialogue and debate. These five 
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principals begin form ethical framework and set values for 
new Black intellectual leaders contemplate. The principles embrace 
the philosophies towering Black intellectuals, past and present, 
order transcend the bounded philosophy Machiavellianism that 
has been perpetuated contemporary American higher education and 
fused into American society. The five principles ethical leadership 
developed from Black intellectual thought offered here include: (1) the 
development consciousness, (2) moving from the preoccupation with 
what is” focus “what ought be,” (3) expanding Black politics 
and building multicultural coalitions, (4) realizing the power Black 
art, and (5) maintenance good personal character. Dialogue, critique, 
and debate the five principals offered this article can the start- 
ing point for the development new philosophy Black intellectual 
leadership that will spearhead the recreation the culture the 
American college. building upon the five principals set forth this 
article, the new Black intellectual leadership can ultimately improve 
upon the ethical, moral, and multicultural assets these institutions 
and, subsequently, have positive influence the broader society. The 
battle ground for civil rights the 20" century took place the streets 
The battle ground for the conscience the century will take place 
the campus the contemporary American college. 


The American College: Prototypical Social Institution 


The key role that the American college plays American society 
and culture difficult dispute. Colleges provide means for inter- 
generational transmission culture. Phenix (1975) argues that the 
American college has the power contribute even more. Contrary 
the popular belief that college not the “real world,” Phenix suggests 
that college campuses are prototypical social institutions. wrote: 
the life school college should foretaste what would 
enjoyed the ‘beloved community’ shared thought and action 
the purest and highest levels” (Phenix, 1975, 23). The view 
the college campus envisioned Phenix one that embraces posi- 
tive focus building the “beloved community.” Phenix also believes 
that the American college provides ideal community that should 
mirrored the broader community 

The Machiavellian philosophy self interest that seems prevail 
many college and university campuses threatens the further develop- 
ment Phenix’s ideal notion the beloved campus community. College 
campuses, essence, are vessels for the development contemporary 
society. fact, there scarcely another venue that has widespread 
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affect American culture the college campus. that end, the 
American College campus has become battle ground values. The 
civil rights battles the century have changed context the 
century. the modern context, the battle centers the establishment 
new norms and values the American college that beyond out 
moded Eurocentric paradigms that currently dominate the institution 
Black intellectuals have opportunity influence the development 
the American college through principled ethical leadership that seeks 
broaden existing social and cultural values 


Black Intellectual Thought and Leadershi 


The following principles Black Intellectual leadership have been 
drawn from the writings past and present intellectual leaders the 
Black community. These principles have been developed starting 
point for the construction framework for ethical model Black 
intellectual leadership that will initiated the American college 
This framework, while not exhaustive terms its scope, meant 
serve touchstone for Black scholars they consider their role and 
work higher education 


Focus the Development Consciousness 

“Are you conscious?” this question important enough asked 
individuals within the college context? Does such question have 
the power move individuals critical reflection personal ethics 
and issues related inequality and human suffering? The primary ele- 
ments consciousness—thought, reflection, and liberty—are unique 
the human being (Rebore, 2002), but exercise them? hooks (1994) 
argues that critical consciousness can have lasting affect human 
perception and change our outlook life well our actions 

The author this article believes that the issue consciousness 
one that Black intellectuals must use push the envelope colle 
campuses and focus the societal problems that have persisted 


e 


result the ideology domination that the Eurocentric paradigm 
(Karenga, 1995). Wilson (1996) contends that order for Black intel- 
lectuals raise the level consciousne 


surrounding issues impor- 
tance marginalized groups society, must take even stronger 
intellectual focus the problems that exist our society force policy 
makers, the media, and the business community turn their atten- 
tion these issues. According Cruse (1967) this can only done 
the Black intellectual able appeal both middle class groups and 
marginalized groups help them understand their common interests 
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and how those interests are and are not being served. While many young 
academics have been steered away from dealing with such important 


social issues that some way impact the whole society, argue here 
that this position must rethought given the current national social 
crisis and international strife that find ourselves Americans 


Make the Transition from “Is” “Ought” 

The era the 1960s was time when existentialist philosophy was 
extreme importance. The prevalence existentialism that time, 
especially the Black community, was important because there was 
need focus the state that Black Americans found themselves 
individuals. More recently, Gates and West (1996) analyzed Dubois’ work 
and asked the question “Does his work contain the necessary intellectual 
and existential resources enabling confront the indescribable agony 
and unnamable anguish likely unleashed the century...?” (pp 
56-57). While the description the existentialist work the past century 
presented Gates and West was aimed defining the shortcomings 
Dubois’ work, also provides context for understanding the 
focus existential philosophy the Black community during the civil 
rights era and toward the end the 20" century 

Now that have embarked new century, the author this 
article contends that time expand the existentialistic philosophical 
perspective include anew philosophical approach that encompasses 
normative moralistic perspective. making the transition embrac- 
ing normative ethics, the Black community can begin build vision 
for the future focusing what “ought.” Normative ethics provide 
the community the ability develop ethical standard and moral 
code their own defining how life for Blacks America ought 
(Taylor, 1975). Individuals are then able develop reflective moral- 
ity that enables them seek objective and reasoned explanations for 
their positions and actions based established principles morals and 
ethics. This not say that such normative ethical principals not 
exist Black America, but that they should brought the forefront 
and utilized for the development ethical Black leadership. 

Beyond moving from the focus what focus what ought 
be, normative ethics provide vision and set ideals and standards 
that not change based the ability inability live 
them (Taylor, 1975). Normative ethics provide standard for in- 
dividual evaluation based agreed upon values and those things held 

While many problems and concerns Blacks America have 
been well documented and there some need continue discuss 
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the problems face, much our attention and focus must aimed 
establishing direction and preferred future. This article does not 
argue that Black intellectuals have not ventured into the zone estab 
lishing the notion “what ought be.” The point here that are 
ajuncture were continuing describe the problem becomes counter 
productive. One the earliest Black intellectuals move toward the 
establishment normative moralistic plan for the development 
Black people was Dubois. Dubois’ notion the Talented Tenth 
set forth plan for developing the Black masses with highly trained 
force talented and well educated Black people. However, Dubois’ plan 
met with great deal criticism the time was devised, primar 
ily because its elitist overtones. Even recently, Dubois’ ideas for the 
Black race have received criticism. Gates and West (1996), West 
asserts that Dubois’ approach the uplift Black people 
his “Puritan New England origins and Enlightenment values” (p. 

While the point West makes here well noted, the fact still remains 
that Dubois went beyond his role social scientist and studying the 


= due to 


problem. Dubois advocated plan for changing the condition Black 
America 

Dubois’ focus developing plan for the advancement Black 
people important one. This something that Black intellectuals 
the century must take care focus on. must begin develop 
vision the way life ought the United States and develop 
plans that will move Black people and the country that direction 


Black Power and Multicultural Coalitions 

The potential power Black America made evident Paul Robe- 
son (1971), who argued that the numbers Black people the United 
States are far larger than many countries that are part the United 
Nations. Robeson argues that the existing power the numbers that 
Black America has underutilized. Part the problem here that 
Black people have been unsuccessful developing the sense tribal 
unity that necessary take advantage the opportunity that exists 
having such large numbers 

must begin subscribe the Zulu philosophy the oneness 
people African descent. must begin see the whole picture, 
move away from the minority mentality, and understand that Black 
people America, our destinies are inextricably connected 


neighbor and have the same origins; 

have the same life experiences and common destiny; 
are the obverse and reverse sides one entity; 

are unchanging equals; 
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We are faces that see which see themselves in each other; 
We are mutually fulfilling complements 

are simultaneously legitimate values; 

neighbors sorrow sorrow; 

His joy joy; 

I am sovereig 


life 

Society collective sovereignty; 

exist ensure that neighbor and |realize| the promise 
of being human; 

have right anything deny neighbor 

all; all are 

I can commit no greater crime than to frustrate the life’s 
purpose neighbor 

define myself what for neighbor 


(Zulu Personal Declaration; 1825) 


destiny and inter-connectedness give Black 
reason believe more than news bites and results pollsters. Black 
America does have reason believe the Black family. spite census 
figures and special reports single parent families, department ofjustice 
figures incarceration—and all the other neatly packaged numbers 
that point the fact that the Black family dismembered—members 
the Black family are connected 

important that the connection that exists the Black community 
nurtured and cultivated. Black intellectuals must insure that Black 
America able see beyond the sloganeering the popular media and 
the touting individualism and “boot strap” success theories focus 
and nurture more concrete group centered development within the Black 
community. The myth the American pioneer that moves from poverty 
wealth—the proverbial rags riches story—is good story but not 
the rule the United States, the exception. The wealth that exists 
this country did not appear over night. The true power structure the 
United States based Judeo/Christian organizations (Cruse, 1967) 
This insight provided Cruse nearly three decades ago could not more 
evident 2007. outlining the dilemma that existed among Black intel- 
lectuals the mid 20“ century—choosing whether Black people should 
(1967) points out that dominant groups really had vested interest 
“leaving door open for (p. 9). important mention, 
however, Cruse notes the exceptions this ethnic group separation are 
artists and intellectuals. Cruse does not argue that Black artists and 
intellectuals are exceptionally powerful individuals American society, 


66 


Boundaries 


but does contend that they have been able transcend the 


i 


racial and class boundaries American society through their work 


American society that must leveraged develop plans that extend 


Art and intellectualism are two important vocational spheres 
far beyond our past focus integration and begin construct 
power base with eye toward building multicultural America that 
influenced ethically sound Black ideology. order build this 
develop multicultural 
coalitions (Wilson, 1999). That development can aided more manu- 
scripts, conference presentations, and motivational speeches public 
intellectuals, but true development calls for the birth new political 
coalitions and plans action that can put into motion. 
summed this position 1852 when 
taught that speculations are not 


new power base, Black intellectuals must worl 


“Experience has 


gh; that the practical applica- 
tion principles adduced, the thing carried out, the only true and 
proper course pursue” (Delaney, 1993 


The Virtue and Politics Jazz 

While true success and politics have been elusive blend for Blacks 
America, the contributions Black people American culture have 
been astounding. fact, the Black artist has met with more success 
than the Black politician, date, the sense that they have been 
able garner mass appeal and acceptance. The struggles that Barack 
Obama has faced his bid for the Presidency lends evidence this 
position. The mass appeal that Black artists enjoy may attributable 
the contribution that Black art has made culture. West (1994 
defines culture structure similar the economy and/or politics 
The structure culture includes families, schools, religious institu 


tions, the arts, and mass communications (West, 1994). In narrowing 
this definition culture and viewing the notion culture from the 


perspective the appreciation human expression and creation 
(Locke, 1996), can gain better since how Black art has been 
able have impact American society. Gates and West (1996 
point out that the cultural sphere creativity there need for 
remedial approaches providing equality moralistic programs 
assistance because Black artists and intellectuals are making impact 
American culture with their talents 


The point isn’t that there are |B|lack artists and intellectuals who 


matter; it’s that many the artists and intellectuals that matter 
are |Bllack. It’s not that the cultural cutting edge has been influenced 


creativity: it’s that black creativity, often seems tod 


the cultural cutting edge. (Gates West, 1996, 
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The ability Black artist and the Black intellectual the cutting 
edge culture provides both opportunity for growth and expansion 
the consciousness mainstream America and opportunity build 
unity and solidarity within the Black community. So, essence, Black 
artists and intellectuals can make difference two important levels 
First, very important the progres 


Black people that those indi- 
viduals who are able transcend the barriers race and class continue 
chip away the divisions that exist among Americans across racial 
and class lines through their crafts order build strong political 
base. Politics major institution the United States, and though 
Blacks have had marginal success the political arena, area 
that must cultivated (Woodson, 1993). transcending racial and 
economic barriers, the Black artist and the Black intellectual provide 
Black America opportunity build stronger multicultural political 
coalitions. Wilson (1999) contends that multicultural political coalition 
ordinary people key reversing the political trends that have 
plagued the middle and lower social classes and provided 
and political advantage the elite class. Second, talented Blacks the 
art and intellectual spheres have the ability reach and influence the 
masses Black people America, well people other races and 
ethnicities. Their far reaching influence must leveraged improve 
the connectivity Black America and further the debate issues re- 
lated ethical leadership, other critical issues importance and the 
implementation ideas and plans. The college campus the place 
cradle and nurture such initiatives, which can eventually transcend the 
boarders the campus and blend with the broader society 


Protect the Iwa Pele 

the African Yoruba language, Iwa Pele means good character 
(Abimbola, 1938). The Iwa Pele among the most important forces 
the Yoruba existence. The importance maintaining good character for 
the Yoruba people the same importance the new Black intellectual 
leadership. But the allure the Machiavellian philosophy self inter- 
est that has been embraced the American college ever present. 
important that the new Black intellectual adopt the Yoruba principle 
good character and contemplate ethical standard that raises the 
bar personal ethics leadership. 

his revision The Talented Tenth, Dubois provided the basis 
for intellectual contemplation the individual character and personal 
ethics (Gates West, 1996). wrote 


this reorientation ideas, pointing out the new knowledge 
for leadership, and new ideas race and culture, there 


necessary 


Transcending Boundaries 


still remains that fundamental and basi 


any successful leadership toward great 

clearly perceived, honesty of character 
without which no effort succeeds or deser t 
have perfection. We have fev ints. But n 


or we die. We must have unselfish, far-seeing leadership or we fail 
(Dubois, 1996, p. 17: 


Conclusion 


The new Black intellectualism that has emerged the American 
College campus poised bring about new focus ethical leader- 
ship. Black intellectuals have the opportunity gain broad based sup 
port and momentum time when the American college, one the 
leading institutions American society, has fallen into Machiavellian 
philosophy ethics, which has had impact America culture 
and society 

Even with the problems the American college faces the 
century because its outdated modus operandi, prototypical 
institution with the potential exert long term positive change the 
mainstream American society. Through the American college, Black 
intellectual leaders have the ability transcend artificially contrived 
racial and class boarders have profound affect the mainstream 
American society. Unlike the politician, businessman, activist, and/or 
clergy member, the Black intellectual agent with far 
reaching influence. social/cultural agents Black intellectuals have 
access individuals the mainstream American society well 
those groups that have traditionally been marginalized 

The role the new Black intellectual important the direction 
the American college and, ultimately, the nation. important that 
these new intellectuals understand this role and begin contextualize 
the importance contribution debate, intellectual development, 
and ethical leadership the American college campus. While many 
young Black academics have been steered away from dealing with im- 
portant social issues, argue here that this position must rethought 
given current national and international strife. Black intellectuals must 
utilize their position social/cultural agents inform racial and ethnic 
minorities, the White middle-class, and Black America current and 
emerging realities (Cruse, 1967). the same time, these scholars must 
begin turn the focus articles, books, lectures, and art from what “is” 
the current state Black America—and America general—to begin 
new focus what “ought” be. moving toward this visionary 
form leadership, Black intellectuals will need leverage their pos 
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tion society form coalitions that embrace all aspects the Black 
community. This form outreach must also beyond the Black com- 
munity build inclusive, multicultural constituency. 

Black intellectuals must also look build creative intersections with 
the Black artist. These creative intersections can powerful means 
transcending racial, class, and subsequently, political barriers. But, 
order successful the pursuit these lofty principles, Black 
intellectuals must first establish ethical standard that rises above 
the current standard the American college and strive maintain 
good character and honesty intention 

The Black intellectual not new phenomenon the American 
College campus. What new the intergenerational power base the 
Black intelligentsia. According Cruse (1967), there has never been 
societal pressure put upon the Black intellectual take the charge 
leading the nation and setting the tone for leadership America 
through the social and cultural outlets provided the American 
lege. This article seeks challenge Black intellectuals begin con- 
versation utilizing the five principles ethical leadership drawn from 
Black ideology and begin develop set values and ethical 
philosophy for new Black Leadership that begins the American 
College campus. The five principles offered here not provide map 
for change Black America nor the American College. only provides 
grid for the development map through discussion and debate 
what ethical philosophy new Black intellectual leadership truly 
means and what the role the new Black intellectual leadership ought 
light their ability transcend racial and class boundaries 
These are important questions explore given the current void ethical 


leadership the American college campus, whose primary beneficiary 
American society 
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Introduction 


Within the higher education system, racial and ethnic minority 
academic leaders, those individuals who hold faculty status whose 
principal activity administration (e.g., deans, chairs, directors, etc.), 
tend underrepresented and more likely serve less prominent 
leadership positions than their White counterparts (Ball, 1995; Jackson, 
2000, 2001a). study examining the number African American 
males among the leadership ranks colleges and universities, Jackson 
(2003) reported that White males, 1998, occupied 90% the academic 
administrative positions (e.g., chair, dean, and vice-president), which 
represented approximately increase since 1992. Jackson 
also found that African American males occupied the academic 
administrative positions 1998, slight decrease from 1992 

Academic leaders perform variety functions postsecondary 
institutions including, but not limited to, making recommendations 
regarding hiring decisions, evaluating faculty, providing faculty with 
the necessary resources they need successful, and managing 
financial resources (Coats, 2000; Creswell England, 1994; Carroll 
Gmelch, 1994; Hoppe, 2003; Stark, Briggs, Rowland-Poplawski, 
2002). Recently, the research literature, scholarly writings have ex- 
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plored this topic and noted the value-added dimension increasi 


number and improving the quality racial and ethnic minority 
leaders. For example, Konrad and Pfeffer (1991) argued institutions 
higher education need rethink, revamp, and adjust their current hir 
ing and retention practices persons color administrative areas 
they intend diversify the administration. 2003, Page contended that 
diversifying the academic leadership ranks essential due the changing 
demographics. 1996, Bowen and Muller edited monograph entitled, 
Achieving Administrative Diversity, which focused community colleges 
addressed the complexity, importance, and challenges involved with 
increasing the numbers racial and ethnic minority academic leaders 
The authors’ work comprehensively suggested that appropriate strategi 


ions that take into account insti 
tutional culture and historical factors yield high-quality and effective 
racial and ethnic academic leaders. Jackson (2003) also acknowledged 


can implemented under certain con 


that increasing administrative diversity higher education requires 
long-term approach and strate gy that centers on nurturing an interest 
and competencies for academic leadership, early high school 

Generally, increasing the presence racial and ethnic minority 


academic campus mitigated several factors, including 
poor and failed job searches, 


diminishing and erratic interest 


diversifying the administrative ranks higher education. Despite 
these and other impediments realizing administrative diversity 
college campuses, some progress has been made terms increasing 
the presence persons administrative positions institutions 
higher education (Jackson, 2003; Konrad, 1991; Konrad Pfeffer, 
1991; Wilson, 1989). However, national data still indicate that there 
critical shortage people color academic leadership positions 
(Ball, 1995; Bridges, 1996; Jackson, 2001a, 2001b, 2003; Rusher, 1996 

Therefore, the primary purpose this study was provide data 
describe the diversity among academic leaders 2-year and 4-year 
college campuses three points time. Additionally, this study sought 
provide practical recommendations for increasing administrative 
diversity higher education and for conducting future research 
this topic. For the purposes this study, the terms racial and ethnic 
groups and unrepresented groups refer African Americans, American 
Indians/Alaska Natives, Asians/Pacific Islanders, and Hispanics 


Conceptual Foundation 


light the importance diversity and its association with lead 
ership institutions higher education (Aguirre Martinez, 2002), 


this study sought describe the composition academic leaders 
postsecondary institutions. Accordingly, this study was informed the 
concept diversity, which based the view that there 
inherent value increasing the number racial and ethnic minor- 
ity persons leadership positions higher education (Jackson, 2000, 
2003). More specifically, according Jackson 
diversity consists two levels: (1) the number administrators from 
underrepresented racial and ethnic groups who occupy administrative 
positions colleges universities; and types positions occupied 
administrators from underrepresented racial and ethnic groups 
colleges and universities” (p. 4). The point view that suggests adminis- 
trative diversity needed for institutions higher education support 
diversity goals campuses has been expressed number 
researchers examining community colleges, technical colleges, well 
4-year institutions (Bowen Muller, 1996; Farmer, Henry 
Nixon, 1994; Knowles Harleston, 1997; Page, 2003). Thus, the pres- 
ent study sought explore the concept administrative diversity 
examining the percentage underrepresented racial and ethnic groups 
who were academic leaders 1992, 1998, and 2003. Thus, this study 
was primarily concerned with the first level administrative diversity 


Methodology 


Data Sources 

Data, from the 1993, 1999, and 2004 National Study Postsecondary 
Faculty (NSOPF), were used the present study, because the NSOPF 
contained representative sample part-time and full-time faculty 
the United States (Abraham al., 2002; Selfa al., 1997). Given the 
weighting procedures used the NSOPF, the sample approximated 
the number college faculty employed the fall 1992, 1998, and 
2003. Moreover, NSOPF included several postsecondary institutions 
representing diverse array institutional types including public re- 
search institutions, private not-for-profit research institutions, public 
doctoral institutions, private not-for-profit doctoral institutions, public 
comprehensive institutions, and private not-for-profit comprehensive 
institutions (Cataldi, Bradburn, Fahimi, 2005; Heuer al., 2005; 
Selfa al., Zimbler, 2001). produce the descriptive statistics 
(e.g., percentages and averages) for this study, the researchers utilized 
the Data Analysis System maintained the National Center for Educa- 
tion Statistics. this study, academic leaders were defined full-time 
faculty who reported that their principal activity was administration 
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faculty and staff accounted for approximately 33% and 4-year faculty 
and staff accounted for 67% the professoriate. NSOPF: 99, 2-year 
faculty and staff comprised 29% the professoriate, while 4-year insti- 
tutions constituted approximately 71% professoriate. NSOPF 
04, 2-year faculty and staff comprised 31% the professoriate, while 


terms the institutional types represented NSOPF: 93, 2-year 


roximately 69% the professoriate 
the approximate racial 
breakdown for all faculty was the following: African American 
American Indian/Alaska Native Asian/Pacific Islander His- 
panic (3%), and White (86% 


Results 


This study sought describe the racial composition academic 
leaders postsecondary institutions. Toward that end, this study 
ployed descriptive data examine the demographic characteristics 
academic leaders 2-year and 4-year institutions explore the extent 
which the level administrative diversity among academic leaders 
had changed from 1992, 1998, and 2003. According data fromthe 1993, 
1999, and 2004 NSOPF, African Americans comprised and all 
academic leaders 2-year and 4-year institutions 1992, 
Six years later, African Americans comprised approximately the 
academic leadership 2-year institutions and 4-year institutions 
the fall 2003, African American faculty constituted nearly 13% 
all academic leaders 2-year institutions and 4-year institu- 
tions. American Indian/Alaska Native faculty comprised less than 
academic leaders 2-year and 4-year institutions 1992 and 1998 
the fall 2003, American Indian/Alaska Native faculty constituted 
approximately the academic leaders 2-year institutions and 
the academic leaders 4-year institutions 

1992, Asian/Pacific Islander faculty accounted for approximately 
all academic leaders 2-year and 4-year institutions. the fall 
1998, Asian/Pacific Islander faculty accounted for all academic 
leaders 2-year institutions and all academic leaders 4-year 
institutions. 2003, Asian/Pacific Islander faculty accounted for ap- 
proximately the academic leaders 2-year institutions and 
4-year institutions. the fall 1992 and 1998, Hispanic faculty 
constituted nearly all academic leaders 2-year institutions and 
4-year institutions. the fall Hispanic faculty constituted 
nearly ofall academic leaders 2-year institutions and 4-year 
institutions. White faculty accounted for 85% and 89% all academic 
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leaders 1992 2-year and 4-year institutions, respectively. addi- 
tion, White faculty accounted for 78% and 89% all academic leaders 
the fall 1998 2-year and 4-year institutions, respectively. the 
fall 2003, White faculty constituted approximately 77% all academic 
leaders 2-year institutions and 85% 4-year institutions 


Discussion 


many postsecondary institutions, there are limited number 
racial and ethnic minority faculty members who occupy leadership 
positions (Moore Herndon, 2003; Jackson, 2003). Diversifying the 
administration account for the changing demographics colleges 
and universities consistent with current scholarly literature and 
theoretical orientations, regarding having appropriate number 
leaders address issues relevant diverse constituent groups (Flowers, 
2003). higher education, African Americans, well other racial 


Table 

Percentage Distribution Full-Time Faculty Who Engage 

Administrative Activities, Race/Ethnicity and Institutional Type 
Fall 1992, Fall 1998, and Fall 2003 


Institutional African American Hispanic White 
Type American Pacific 

Alaska Islander 

Native 
Part A 
1993 NSOPF 
2-Year 7.4 0.8 2.8 1.1 84.9 
6.3 0.4 2.8 1.9 88.6 
Part 
1999 NSOPF 
2-Year 9.5 0.6 7.4 78.4 
1-Year 6.3 0.5 2.0 1:9 89.3 
Part 
2004 NSOPF 
2-Year 12.6 29 2.4 52 76.8 
1-Year Bf 18 5.4 1.9 85.2 


Note. Data obtained from the U.S. Department Education, National Center 
for Education Statistics, 1993 National Study Postsecondary Faculty (NSOPF 
1999 National Study Postsecondary Faculty (NSOPF: 99); and 2004 
National Study Postsecondary Faculty (NSOPF: 
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and ethnic minority faculty, are underrepresented the administrativ 
ranks. Also, they are less likely hold tenure-track faculty positi 


than their White faculty counterparts (Alali, Ross, Calhoun, 1990). 


the research literature, there are number explanations given for the 
underrepresentation persons color the tenure-track faculty ranks, 


such the low number ethnic minority graduate students, shorta 


qualified ethnic minorities the pool faculty applicants, and the 
existence discriminatory hiring practices and job advancement proce 
al., 1990; Allen, Epps, Guillory, Suh, Bonous-Hammarth, 
2000; Flowers Jones, 2003; Jackson, 2003). Therefore, can arg 
that these factors also contribute the shortage academic leaders 
Accordingly, the most perplexing component this issue concerns 
fact that this particular issue “educational pipeline” (Jackson, 2003; 
Wilson, 1994) problem. Stated differently, order increase the number 
underrepresented racial and ethnic academic leaders, institutions 
higher learning need increase the number underrepresented racial 
and ethnic tenured faculty (Wilson, 1994). Until this issue addressed, 
the number racial and ethnic minority persons who obtain academic 
leadership positions higher education likely increase slowly 
time, evidenced the data reported this study 

While widely known that racial and ethnic minority persons are not 
well-represented upper-level administration positions higher educa 
tion (Ball, 1995; Bridges, 1996; Jackson, 2003; Rusher, 1996), 
this study sought provide recent data this issue. Toward that end, 
this study yielded several major findings. First, overall, the data suggested 
that the number academic leaders who are members underrepresented 
groups increasing. While there was slight decrease the percentage 
academic leaders from the fall 1992 2003 for Asian/Pacific Islander 
faculty every other racial and ethnic group had higher 
percentages academic leaders across the 11-year period. Second, these 
results indicated that African Americans were more likely than other racial 
and ethnic groups serve academic leaders. Third, data also revealed 
that American Indian/Alaska Native faculty were least likely serve 
academic leaders. the fall African American and Hispanic faculty 
were more likely serve academic 


ers at 2-year institutions than 
4-year institutions. Moreover, each time period, group, racial 


and ethnic faculty were more likely serve academic leaders 2-year 
institutions than 4-year institutions 


Implications for Practice and Research 


College and university administrators who seek diversify their 


administrative staff and senior leadership team should begin identi- 
fying, their institutions, underrepresented faculty who demonstrate 
leadership potential. Once identified, this group faculty should have 
the opportunity observe current academic leaders their institution 
(and other institutions) and participate activities that prepare them 
assume leadership roles the future. Implementing apprentice- 
ship model, such this, would enable the institution demonstrate its 
commitment diversifying the administrative ranks, while also helping 
retain diverse faculty acknowledging their leadership potential 
and other unique skills. Also, leadership training courses should 
developed colleges and universities introduce diverse and under- 
represented faculty members the issues involved serving 
administrative position well enable them develop the requisite 
skill sets and knowledge bases that are required serve effective 
administrator. Another strategy that may increase the number racial 
and ethnic faculty members who serve academic leaders invite 
these scholars various senior leadership team meetings give them 
the opportunity provide their expertise the senior leadership team 
matters pertaining their particular research and scholarship. This 
kind practice will enable these faculty members participate the 
decision-making process the institution and provide introduction 
the various types issues and topics that administrators consider 
throughout the academic year. also that senior-level 
administrators should recruit tenured underrepresented faculty mem- 
bers their institutions serve special appointments (e.g., special 
stant the president, etc.) related their research interests 
Diversifying the administration can also support the community- 
building process that has seemingly eluded institutions higher edu- 
cation (Marcus, Mullins, Brackett, al. 2003; Patitu Hinton, 2003; 
Yosso, 2002). However, order develop campus 
community, precursors community are needed. general, the ante- 
cedent environment—that necessary for building diverse campus 


community—requires condition which the various members within 
the organization (e.g., administrators, faculty, staff, and students) per- 
ceive and realize equal opportunities study, work, and excel the 
institutional environment. Moreover, college campuses need move 
beyond passive diversity, which based the numerical outcomes 
associated with diversity, order retain underrepresented academic 
leaders and faculty (Mosher, 1982; Riccucci Saidel, 1997). this re- 
gard, this article sought present data provide policy makers and 
campus leaders with information about the numbers racial and ethnic 
academic leaders campus. Toward this end, that 
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college administrators consult with institutional researchers conduct 
similar analyses their institution determine the extent which their 
campus environment characterized having distributed balance 
academic leaders from various racial and ethnic groups. Pursuing this 
activity can provide insight the extent which the campus focuses 
active diversity rather than passive diversity. Active diversity refers 


the extent which members diverse racial and ethnic groups are 
represented members diverse groups the senior leadership 
the institution (Mosher, 1982; Riccucci Saidel, 1997 

1997, Knowles and Harleston suggested that academic adminis 
trators play critical roles providing the necessary resources recruit 
and retain racial and ethnic minorities institutions higher educa- 
tion. Aligned with this notion, should also 


that academic 
administrators who are position increase the numbers racial and 
ethnic faculty members must also recognize that the goals diversifying 
the academic leadership are enhanced when they select and hire academic 
leaders whose research interests and scholarly productivity include the 
following: (a) higher education (b) organizational culture 
higher education, (c) administrative behaviors higher education, (d) 
leadership issues, (e) diversity issues, (f) campus climate, 
studies concerning students’ educational outcomes. Given that colleges 
and universities are complex organizations with many internal and ex- 
ternal constituent groups, seems reasonable suggest that academic 
leaders who have devoted their academic careers producing research 
and scholarship understanding these and related topics would have 
advantage addressing the multitude problems, challenges, op- 
portunities, and nuances typical American higher educational 
This line thinking consistent with the way that many institutions 


stems 


higher education hire faculty members various departments. Accord- 
ingly, institutional administrators responsible for hiring and promoting 
academic leaders should also consider the candidates’ advanced 
curriculum vitae, professional experiences, and their research foci when 
seeking assemble senior leadership team general, well when 
they intend diversify their senior leadership team 

Because research racial and ethnic minority academic leaders 
scant, there exists great opportunity for researchers interested this 
topic continue this line study. Thus, this section, list research 
questions are presented that should investigated higher education 
researchers and other stakeholders (e.g., presidents, provosts, etc.). This 
line research important and has implications for diversity and equity 
higher education. Specifically 


additional research that focuses racial 
and ethnic minority academic leaders may consider the following ques- 


tions: (a) What are the effects gender job satisfaction for racial and 
ethnic minority academic leaders?; (b) What the typical professional 
pathway (e.g., educational history, professional experiences, etc.) 
racial and ethnic minority academic leader?; (c) What are the effects 
racial and ethnic minority academic leader the retention rate 
racial and ethnic minority faculty college university?; (d) Wha 
are the effects having racial and ethnic minority academic leader 
the retention rate racial and ethnic minority students college 
university?; and (e) What are the effects race job satisfaction, salary, 
and research productivity for academic leaders? 

sure, academic leadership positions (e.g., department chairs, 
deans, vice-presidents, etc.) higher education are prestigious and 
influential positions university campuses. The absence persons 
color these positions has major implications for issues centered 
diversity and building equitable campus community. also 
probable that the lack administrators color impacts the educa- 
tional and social development students general and students 
color particular (Reid, 1993). This another topic worthy future 
research, particularly institutions higher education seek en- 
hance the campus community while also pursuing diversity goals 
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Transforming the Student Culture 
Higher Education from Multiple Perspectives 
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Introduction 


Higher education charged with the dual mission promoting the 
development innate human potential and ensuring the evolution 
civilization (Hall Rowan, 2000). provides conduit for diminishing 
social divisions among individuals and groups, and yet, has not success- 
fully forged bridges within its own context relation race. Historical 
and current cultural and social dynamics must understood order 
recognize the challenges experienced African American faculty 
members (Allen, Epps, Guillory, Suh, Bonous-Hammarth, 2000; Epps, 
1989). Higher education emerges from the social milieu, and thus, the 
experiences various racial groups within academia reflect the status 
and power these groups within the larger social structure (Allen al.; 
1989; Marcus al., 2003). Contemporary literature suggests that 
African American faculty members are influenced racial inequalities 
within academia (Astin, Antonio, Cress, Astin, 1997; Nettles Perna, 
1995; Tack Patitu, 1992). Creating strategies for transforming higher 
education would ineffective the role discrimination and racial 
inequities and how these emerge within domains higher education 
are not considered are only considered cursory manner 

Discrimination academia subtle and difficult identify 
clear and concise manner (Menges Exum, 1983). Societal perceptions 
race pervade the system higher education and influence adminis- 
trators, faculty members, staff, and students. Within the United States, 
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work devalue specific groups people (Robinson, 2005). Race and its 


race construction that encompasses sociopolitical factors which 


social perceptions correlated with huge variations 
occupational choice, income, education, access health care and other 
resources, and longevity (Anderson, 2003). The social ramifications 
race transcend contexts and situations. academia, manifests 
variety ways including, but not limited to, teaching evaluations, pro- 
motion and tenure procedures, recruitment and retention policies, and 
work climate (Bradley 2004; Collins, 1990; Collison, 
1999; Cornelius, 1997; Perna, 2001; Tillman, 2001; Toutkoushian, 1998 

Across the last three decades, the challenges encountered African 
American faculty members have been documented the 


Although there has been progress the domain recruitment, there 
continues difficulties connected creating optimal environment 
which faculty can thrive and flourish academicians (Allen al., 
2000; Marcus al., 2003; Turner, Myers, Creswell, 1999 
One these difficulties encompasses the intentional and uninten 

tional challenges posed the student culture. There dearth 
literature that clearly articulates how student culture influences the 
experiences African American faculty members. Despite efforts 
college campuses increase representation African-American faculty 
members and students and promote environment diversity con- 
sciousness, many campuses continue experience cultural encapsula- 
tion (Bucher, 2004). Diversity consciousness refers “understanding, 
awareness, and skills the area diversity” (Bucher, 22). Estab 


lishing learning community revolving around diversity consciousness 
dynamic process that requires ongoing commitment openness, 
learning, and evolution. African American faculty members and all the 
individuals involved higher education have the potential promote 
such learning environment 

This article overviews the race-related challenges experienced 
African American faculty members higher education and articulates 
how the student culture compounds the difficulties present academia 
Understanding and recognizing these dynamics the necessary founda- 
tion which build strategies for promoting diversity consciousness 
the student culture. vital that all us, educators, embrace 
systemic perspective how transform student consciousness because 
universal issue that transcends all levels higher education 
The article provides individual and systems level recommendations for 
transforming the student culture within academia 
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Race Related Challenges Higher Education: 
Realities Academia 


Within higher education, several prominent issues that are perti- 
nent African American faculty members include recruitment, reten- 
tion, salary and promotion, and work environment (Allen al., 2000; 
Collins, 1990; Collison, 1999; Cornelius, 1997; Perna, 2001; Tillman, 
2001; Toutkoushian, 1998). Tack and Patitu (1992) provide snapshot 
the minority experience higher education: African American fac- 
ulty are les 


likely tenured, more likely experience racism and 
discrimination, feel isolated, and work less prestigious institutions 
when compared their Caucasian counterparts (Aguirre, 1995; Milem 
Astin, 1993; Mirsa, Kennelly, Karides, 1999; Olsen, Maple, Stage, 
1995). Contemporary literature consistently articulates the race related 
challenges experienced African American faculty members. Increased 
attention these issues has facilitated dialogue about how address 
the difficulties associated with being minority faculty member; how- 
ever, there continues rationale for the ongoing focus, action, and 


institutional commitment fostering diversity consciousness among all 
domains higher education al., 1999) 

Inequities salary and promotion continue demonstrated 
the literature (Collison Fields, 1999; Menges Exum, 1983: Perna, 


2001). Toutkoushian (1998) compared faculty salaries based gender 


and race examining the data from 25,780 faculty participating 
the National Study Postsecondary Faculty (NSOPF) survey (NCES, 


1993). discovered that women varied only one two percent their 


earnings when compared racial group. African American women actu- 
ally earn more than White American women academia. However, the 
differences among men faculty were more pronounced. White American 
men earned nine twelve percent more salary than African American, 
Hispanic/Latino, and “other” men. Asian American faculty members 
did earn four percent more than their White American counterparts 
Despite documented inequities, the literature African American 
faculty experiences signifies that minimal advances have been made 
regarding recruitment and salary (Mirsa al., 1999; Riggs Dwyer, 
1995; Toutkoushian, 1998). look the most recent NSOPF:04 (For- 
rest Cataldi, Fahimi, Bradburn, 2005) reveals that 5.5 

respondents were African American full time faculty compared 


percent who were White American. These results are from sample 


over 26,000 participants. This serves illustrate the disparity the 
percentage African American versus White American faculty working 
higher education. further look reveals that 52.1 percent men 


percent 
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the survey held tenure while 48.0 percent women held positions 
tenure. This illustrates that while the gap tenure between 


and 
women narrowing, gap remains. Finally, Toutkoushian and Conely 


(2005) found that women with 


qualifications persist having 
lower salary levels than men 

One measure address the inequities salary and the disparity 
between the number African American faculty members academia 
when compared other faculty members lies the recruitment 
African American faculty. more intentional methodology would 


effectively utilize Ph.D. programs pipeline for the recruitment 


African American faculty. The lack effective recruitment strategies 


serves perpetuate the challenges retention and promotion many 
potential faculty members may shy away 


working environments 
that lack peers who are also African American 

Despite the recent increase African American faculty representation 
and salaries academia, retention and promotion continue funda 
mental challenges higher education (Allen Collison Fields, 
1999; Fields, 2000; Flint, 1995; Perna, 2001; Turner, Myers, Creswell, 
1999). Promotion and tenure continue areas concern since African 
American faculty are over-represented non-tenured positions (Flint, 
1995). One the significant influences retention situational salience 
which refers the degree which the individual African American faculty 
member experiences “token status” the work environment (Niemann 
Dovidio, 1999). Dovidio (1998) surveyed minority faculty members 
psychology departments and found that percent Hispanic/Latino 
participants and percent African American participants reported 
being the only minority their department. This variable contributes 
situational salience and diminishes occupational satisfaction (Evans, 
1998). contributes feelings isolation and marginality which, 
turn, impact the process retention (Jackson, 1991 


The academic work environment itself generates other challenges 
for African American faculty members due implicit discrimination 
and marginality (Aguirre, 1995; Milem Astin, 1993; Mirsa al., 
1999; Olsen, Maple, Stage, 1995). Faculty members who are minori- 
ties encounter the same racial-based stressors described the general 
labor market (Contrada al., 2000; Pliner Brown, 1995; Plummer 
Slane, 1996). Isolation and role overload are critical issues for African 


American faculty members who may disproportionately expected 
recruit and mentor minority students, teach multiculturally-oriented 


coursework, represent the department committees, generate discourse 
diversity, visible the community, and responsible for foster- 
ing diversity consciousness students (Allen al., 2000). 
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can result African American faculty members seek balance the 
overload disparity responsibility the roles service, scholarship, 
and teaching within the context environment that entails implicit 
discrimination (Allen Thompson Dey, 1998) 

conscious effort understand the climate for African American 
faculty members may represent a commitment to advocacy and prompt 
systemic change. One the domains the work environment that 
has not been addressed substantially the literature relates student- 
oriented challenges that African American faculty members encounter 
Exploring such realities for African American faculty members encour- 
ages the articulation key challenges and the creation potential 
solutions individual and systems level 


Student-Oriented Challenges: 
Realities the Classroom and the Hallways 


number variables come mind when discussing the climate 
and stressors that face African American faculty such as: (1) being seen 
lacking credibility (Jackson Crawley, 2003), (2) encountering 
unintentional and intentional bias (Aguirre, 1995), (3) having work 
gain acceptance (Turner, 2002), (4) feeling they are the spokes- 
person for all African Americans (Allen al., 2000), (5) being seen 
someone who was hired token (Misra al., 1999), (6) working with 
others who not understand the meaning consequences being 
privileged (Goodman, 2000), (7) feeling everyday they encounter 
unknown threats within academia both overt and covert manners 
(Allen al.), (8) feeling pressure get exceptional teaching evalua- 
tions (Bradley 2004), and (9) working diligently 
seen competent professional. These concerns can magnified 
when African American faculty member must face them not only 
from peers and colleagues, but also from those have entrusted with 
our care and knowledge, namely the students with whom work. 
encounter negative challenges from students further risk and 
magnify experiencing isolation, marginality, and overall frustration 
with the academic climate 

According Jackson and Crawley (2003), within academia, African 
American faculty members tend younger than their White Ameri- 
can colleagues and they are tenure track, are lower rank 
Jackson and Crawley further contend that due these factors there 
inherent belief White American students that African American 
faculty are lacking credibility. elaborate this issue, Hendrix 
(1998b) investigated student perceptions African American faculty 
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credibility and found that African American professors 


were viewed 

fair and even more favorable once they went great lengths prove 

their credibility students. What alarming about this idea that 

within the same study Hendrix found that White American faculty were 
b 


not tested harshly honestly their students prove their 
vorth. The question that emerges how are African American faculty 
experienced students? 


Hendrix (1998b) points out that the study variables that influence 
the classroom experience for students who en; 


learn from African American facult 


with and attempt 
limited. Hendrix further states 
that given the variables alienation and isolation experienced African 


American faculty conjunction with the fact that many White American 


students have limited contact with any faculty color, logical as- 
sume that African American faculty face difficult challenge building 
credibility and acceptance from classroom predominantly White stu- 
dents. Within the Hendrix study, the twenty-eight participants who 
both White American and African 


were 


defined teacher credibility 
being knowledgeable and possessing the ability translate the material 
felt that African American faculty 


found that students 


at 


work harder prove that they 
were credible. This theme was especially salient when engaging with 
faculty member who taught course that was not specific cultural 
ethnic studies. Finally, Hendrix reports that number students from 
both races felt that African American educators had work harder 
attain and maintain their status professor 
Interestingly, the perception African American faculty members 
was contrast how the students perceived their Whi 
counterparts (Hendrix, 1998b). Some participants the study expressed 
thinking that White American male faculty had less diffic 


their credibility students based the biases and assum 


American 


ulty proving 
inher 
ent mainstream academia. Within the study conducted Hendrix, 
was noted that anumber students routinely challenged the authority 
and qualifications African American faculty both and out class 
Jackson and Crawley (2003) 


fer one view why this may occur 
stating that African American faculty members’ limited 


resence and 
interactions with White American students leaves room for White 
American students explore their attitudes toward African American 
faculty (Jackson Crawley, 2003 


White American students use their cultural worldviews impose 


expected homogeneity upon those who are not White American 
(Jackson Crawley, 2003). Jackson and Crawley contend that African 
American faculty are expected those who are not color alter their 
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methods and means communication seen more approachable 
collegial. African American faculty members may experience this 
pressure alter their identity for the sake and safety others. Feelings 
marginality and loss integrity are coupled with this systemic pres- 
sure conform cultural norm that may not “fit” with the individual 
faculty member’s cultural being 

Furthermore, Jackson and Crawley (2003) state that the expectation 
for homogeneity occurs larger degree when the students have little 
familiarity with the culture another. Delpit and Dowdy (2002) 
describe this phenomenon more depth arguing that within the 
communication process there exchange codes cultural person- 
hood. Successful communication depends the degree which those 
cultural codes are valued, accepted, and affirmed (Jackson Crawley) 
According Martin (1996), White Americans, the privileged group, 
take their identity the norm standard which other groups are 
measured. understanding their own experience the norm, the 
identity invisible even the extent that many White Americans 
not consciously think about the profound effect being White American 
has their everyday lives (p. 125). general, faculty members are 
frequently unaware how students perceive their teaching and how 
this can create disconnect between them (Miley Gonsalves, 2003) 
Unlike their White American colleagues, African American faculty must 
consistently aware how their students perceive them and their 
teaching ability and credibility 

Bonner (2004) illustrates some factors that contribute the struggles 
faced African American faculty. According Bonner (2004), African 
American faculty are consistently put place having prove their 
merit and worth continual basis while those times feeling 
they are not respected the same way other professors. Bonner con- 
tinues highlighting his personal experience feeling expectation 
that must entertain students instead educating them. Similarly, 
Ladson-Billings (1996) speaks ofherclassroomencounters with students 
during which silence can tool used White American students 
(1) control class dialogue, (2) assume power, and (3) ignore authority 

African American faculty member must aware what Cole 
bicultural existence that critical finding balance 
within academe. West (1993) asserts that what required African 
American faculty secure their careers the academy take 
dominant paradigms but use African American subject matter. This 
exemplified the notion that African American faculty members 
must adopt and then manipulate the cultural paradigm academia 
find balance between being successful and not relinquishing their 
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identities (Cole). Cole and West further discuss how seel 
balance creates struggle move between the worlds academia and 
our own communities. imperative that the academic community rec 
ognize that African American faculty member does this the 
disconnecting from the African American community large while the 
same time not being seen equal member within the academy. Cole 
provides the summation and reminder that African American faculty 
members, our success and accomplishments are not just our own, but 
that our families and communities. This cultural framework does not 
resonate with students and other faculty members who are not 
American and who value the world individualism 

The call for multicultural sensitivity but one example the 
academy’s pursuit equality and social justice not only within higher 
education but within the larger society whole. difficult when 
African American faculty member faces invisibility and marginal- 
ity within the academy, and when this compounded experiencing 
student-oriented challenges the classroom, the degree difficulty 
navigating this path heightened. paramount that African 
American faculty members recognize the challenges posed student 
regards their openness diversity consciousness and their challenges 
faculty credibility and authority, well their cultural worldview 
(Delpit & Dowdy, 2002; Hendrix, 1998b; Jackson & Crawley, 2003 

Within the literature counselor education, are taught under 
stand and work with the idea multiculturalism and operate within 
pluralistic society (Ponterotto, Casas, Suzuki, Alexander, 1995; 
Ivey, Pedersen, 1996; Sue Sue, 2003). are also challenged pre 
pare ourselves and our students change agents Casas, 
Suzuki, Alexander, 1995; Sue, Ivey, Pedersen, 1996; Sue Sue, 
2003). answering this call, few critical questions remain: How 
transfer these skills one who teaches any other discipline enhance 
the learning environment beyond the intended subject content? How 
transfer these skills the students work with who understand 
multiculturalism name but lack practical experience? 
there needs change. are challenged prepare individuals 
and groups open dialogue, commitment, and action about the 
subject race, racism, and social justice higher education 


Strategies for Navigating and Transforming Student Culture: 
The Power One 


paramount that African American faculty members recognize 
the challenges posed student regards questioning faculty cred- 
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ibility (Hendrix, 1998), expecting homogeneity worldview (Jackson 
Crawley, 2003), encountering cross-cultural exchanges the classroom 
(Delpit Dowdy, 2002), and balancing pressures between identity con- 
formity and identity integrity (Cole, 2001; West, 1993). Having realistic 
expectations about the student culture and its dynamics provides 
opportunity facilitate dialogue related diversity consciousness 
higher education. African American faculty members must willing 
become involved multiple levels evoke change within students and 
within the larger culture (Hickson, 2002). The consideration strategies 
for individual faculty members must coupled with charge the 
system higher education overall. empowering higher education 
culture stimulates dialogue, recognizes the cultural context students 
and faculty members, and actively works address racial related con- 
cerns and issues (Obidah, 2000). The discussion strategies for African 
American faculty members one component multilayered approach 
transforming the student culture 

Gaining awareness about student-oriented challenges creates the 
opportunity strategic how African American faculty members 
engage students. Cornelius, Moore, and Gray (1997) encourage African 
American faculty actively scrutinize the political environment their 
departments and institutions. Understanding the politics higher 
education can extended recognizing the dynamics among students 
and the classroom 

Despite the multifaceted challenges present higher education, 
African American faculty members can continue perceive themselves 
educational leaders who share responsibility with the system evoke 
change. Perceiving ourselves champions that 
are diversity conscious requires the recognition potential ramifications 
connected embracing this role. The role faculty member includes 
challenging worldviews, promoting critical thinking, and 
(Thompson Dey, 1998). Choosing evoke change higher education 
needs coupled with realistic recognition how African American 
faculty may experience not “fitting in” academia and not “fitting in” 
the larger African American community (Thompson Dey). 

Current research suggests that undergraduate students are more 
invested their learning experience they interact with faculty and 
vith peers (Astin, 1993; Millis, 1994). ofhow faculty members 
approach the how they material supersedes 
the influence the content and structure the course (Astin, 1991) 
African American faculty members have opportunity expand their 
teaching styles and focus engaging students within the classroom. 
associate professor mathematics can have profound 
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influence the diversity consciousness students choosing 
tend delivery and engagement factors the classroom 

critical that we, educators, see ourselves empowered 
utilize our inherent power faculty members concurrently advance 
the learning students our particular field and promote multicul- 
tural perspective the student culture. Green (1989) states that faculty 
“create and legitimize knowledge termine the quality experience 
every classroom” (p. 81). Educators must aware the cultural con 
text teaching, they can exhibit intentionality course design and 
implementation. African American faculty members can 
how who they are cultural beings shapes the learning environment 


Attending the cross-cultural experiences the classroom and the pos- 
sible expectation homogeneity empowers the African American faculty 
member proactively articulate what type learning environment they 
want create (Cole, 2001; Delpit Dowdy, 2002). The faculty members 
this situation are thus allowed assist the students their own per 
sonal growth and development without sacrificing academic integrity 
compromising who they are individuals 

Our presence the classroom communicates the most potently 
students about how value diversity consciousness and multiple 
perspectives (Paccione, 2000). The hallmark cultural leadership 
the willingness model what articulate our and values 
(Tierney, 1992). Modeling openness dialogue and increased con- 
sciousness our roles educators, researchers, learners, mentors, and 
advisors creates learning environment characterized the ability 
question and challenge accepted norms and assumptions (Arredondo 
Arciniega, 2001). Cultural leadership focuses creating the space and 
safety engage dialogue, and does not focus mandating what 
the dialogue entails (Tierney, 1992 

Creating space for dialogue among students connected with pro- 


moting cultural empathy, establishing rapport, and engaging honest 


lor education reiterates the role of em- 
pathy and rapport building with students (Arredondo 
Arciniega, 2001). empathy requires connection with students 
intellectual and emotional level (Goodman, 2000). African Ameri- 
can faculty members can work expose students life experiences that 


reflection. The literature 


are different from their own and can encourage group activities among 
diverse students (Goodman, 2000). Establishing rapport with students 
opens the door for dialogue about cultural factors non-threatening 
and constructive manner. African American faculty members can eng 

on-going self-reflection that seeks honestly explore their role 
educator. Possible questions include: Who educator? How 
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creating the learning environment? How influencing the learning 
students? How who African American faculty member 
interacting with who students are this context? 

African American faculty members need recognize that they can 
influence the student culture individual level, and yet, they need 
acknowledge that the impact multiple faculty members 
ted the same vision would even greater (Brinson Kottler, 1993) 
Seeking out faculty members who share the investment promoting 
diversity consciousness the student culture would magnify the message 
and create more comprehensive strategy for change. Again, systems 
orientation necessary order generate long-term, comprehensive, 
and intrinsic changes within the student culture. Expecting, encourag- 
ing, and promoting systemic perspective shifts the responsibility from 
one group people, namely African American faculty members, the 
complete system itself. Such shift contributes more integrated and 
dynamic relationship among the parts the whole; African American 
faculty members will longer expected “fit” into system that 
perpetuates social perceptions race, but rather, the system and all its 
parts will expected create new meaning and understanding and 
fashion diversity consciousness 


The Role Higher Education: 


Systems Perspective Transforming Student Culture 


Higher education exists within asociocultural context and influenced 
societal perceptions (Allen al., 2000; Epps, 1989: Marcus al., 
2003). Thus, there are unique race related challenges inherent higher 
education race converges with the 1999; Perna, 2001; 
Tillman, 2001). Discrimination within higher education tends subtle 
and covert (Menges Exum, 1983). Salient issues include recruitment, 
retention, salary and promotion, and work environment (Allen 
2000; Toutkoushian, 1998). Asystems orientation addressing these race 
related challenges encountered African American faculty members 
academia necessary create environment that encouraging and 
promoting diversity consciousness among students 

Therefore, the administration institutions needs take proactive 
actions identify potential areas discrimination and develop strate- 
gies address them. On-going reflection administrators necessary 
maintain concerted effort evoke systems level changes. Pondering 
questions such “Do the demographics the administration, student 
population, and faculty match that the community? there more 
than one African American representative various departments and 
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colleges? there organizational commitment creating diversity 
consciousness among students? How biases students manifest 
themselves our campus? How are demonstrating our commitment 
faculty, students, and the community?” generates dynamic process 
evaluation and development (Evans, 1998). Commitment diversity 
consciousness needs permeate high-level administrators and needs 
overt and consistent (Epps, 1989 

Furthermore, institutions can establish commitment creating 
communities that recognize and based 
Bensimon, 1996). Such endeavor entails paradigm shift higher 
policies and procedures respond the needs and challenges African 
American faculty members (Perna, 2001). Current approaches sup- 


education which the focus adapting and expanding institutional 


porting African American faculty tend focus initiatives acclimate 
individuals into the system; the paradigm shift would generate more 
interactional model which both the system (higher education) and 


the individual (African American faculty member) are mutually eng 
and influenced 

Some specific strategies focus awareness, recognition, and in- 
volvement. Department chairs and tenure and promotion committees 
need cognizant the potential for negative bias emerge within 
teaching evaluations for African American faculty members (Bradley 
2004). The social perceptions race and credibil 
ity within the student culture can negatively impact receptivity the 
classroom well evaluation teacher effectiveness (Hendrix, 1998 
Strategies for influencing the student culture include sponsoring open 
dialogues about racial relations departments and discussing how 
unintentional discrimination may emerge evaluating the credibility 
African American faculty members 

Furthermore, higher education can recognize the efforts faculty 
members, students, and administrators who seek out opportunities 
evoke change (Cullinan, 2002; Kroshnamurth, 2003). This would 
communicate active commitment the expressed value diver- 
sity consciousness. Also, the involvement faculty members who are 
African American policy decisions and evaluations critical (Hall 
Rowan, 2000). Encouraging participation African American faculty 
decreases their feelings marginality and enhances the likelihood 
creating successful and beneficial policies and procedures 

critical that administrators higher education encourage 
other faculty members promote diversity consciousness. The onus 
responsibility for evoking change the student culture needs 
shared among African American faculty members and other faculty 
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members within the institution. educators, all are responsible 
for infusing diversity consciousness into our courses and for celebrating 
multicultural awareness our departments, colleges, and institutions 

Expecting African American faculty members the only initiators 
dialogue, catalysts for change, and role models 
devalues and perpetuates the challenges encountered academia 
African American faculty. commitment diversity consciousness 
the student culture needs pervade the institution and needs 
shared vision among faculty members (Epps, 1989). Failure take 
systems perspective generating change the student culture creates 
myopic and impotent strategy for fashioning such change 


Conclusion: 
Acknowledging the Realities 
and Creating New Student Culture 


Our colleges and universities are culturally diverse, yet the faculty 
represent this diversity (Jackson Crawley, 2003) 
Until institutions higher education are able address the needs 
African American faculty members and others color, they will continue 
have marginal success achieving consistency the diversity fac- 
ulty (Thompson Dey, 1998). The diversity consciousness the entire 
institution will compromised myopic and limited response the 
challenges experienced African American faculty (Bucher, 2004) 

The unique race-related needs African American faculty have 
been consistently articulated within the literature, yet progress these 
areas has been marginal best (Collins, 1990; Collison, 1999; Cornelius, 
1997; Perna, 2001; Tillman, 2001; Toutkoushian, 1998). This most 
evident the number African American faculty who not receive 
tenure this process 


theory objective, but reality, subjective 
The issue race related challenges further explained through the 
inequities salary and rank and feelings isolation, marginality, 
and what Finkelstein (1984) identifies being the pitfalls and stresses 
being the token minority 

number the concerns that arise within the context student 
interaction can alleviated addressing the overall unique race 
related challenges for African American faculty within the academy 
For example, should the number African American faculty within 
academe increase and remain consistent, there would inherently less 
shock when White American students encounter African American 
faculty member (Cole, 2001; West, 1993). Another possible outcome 
addressing these challenges for African American faculty the idea that 
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our numbers increase there will more African American 


students who can see themselves represented within the faculty ranks 
consistent basis. This could increase their interest obtaining 
position higher education. The plight African American faculty 
major concern since seen, heard, and experienced African 
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ampus. The literature 


highlights cases African American faculty serving advisor, mentor, 
committee member, and counselor many African American students 
result, some African American students may directly tie their 


career and educational choices the exam see the lives 
and experiences their African American mentors. Thus, the 


1 

American students’ perceptions how the faculty member engaged 

and engages the system may hindering promoting catalyst 
for their personal occupational and educational development 

addressing these concerns must answer the questions: 

How help educators within the academy negotiate and 


the classroom experience when working with students who may have 


never experienced faculty member color? (2) How continue 
educate all levels within the academy without suffering from burnout 
means African American? and 
(3) How hold all within the academy accountable for the develop 


and tiring teaching others 


ment diversity consciousness systemic level? These questions 
will continue shape the efforts African American faculty members 
and others who are committed the vision diversity consciousness 

Itis paramount that higher education, assesses the status 
faculty members must joined their colleagues, administrators, and 
students on-going dialogue that tackles the race-related issues that 
continue infiltrate higher education and society. Higher education 
experiencing transformation and redefinition multiple levels 
settle into the century. time full opportunity for sparking 
innovative and progressive dialogues about the role higher education 
promoting dive 


sity consciousness and shaping how understand the 
development human potential (Hall Rowan, 2000; Tierney, 2001 
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and Purpose 


The literature becoming replete with studies that address the 
issue sexism the lives women seeking full participation the 
academy (Aguirre, 2000; Finkel, Olswang, She, 1994; LeBlanc, 1993; 
Sandler, 1993). Volumes upon volumes record the injustices and frustra- 
tion women have faced higher education. There have been numerous 
reports wage inequities, vague publishing expectations, ambiguous 
tenure requirements, limited access certain academic disciplines, 


lack mentorship and networking opportunities, and exclusion from 
strategic decision-making positions (Burgess, 1997; Finkel, al., 1994; 
Warner DeFleur, 1993). much this research, women are classi- 
fied singular group not taking into consideration the impact that 
race may contribute any one these variables the whole group 
were broken down into separate ethnic groups and investigated. For 
instance, based upon the long and turbulent history race relations 
the United States, person would remiss assume historical 
ideologies (inferior vs. superior) created White male patriarchal 
system have bearing the experiences African American and 
other women color higher education today (Amott Matthaei, 
1996). However, this not imply that White female academicians 
have not suffered because the system existence; rather, simply 
infers that because their ethnicity, their academic experiences have 
not been shaped the intersections race and gender have those 
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women color. precisely these overlapping socio-cultural fac- 
tors (e.g., race, gender) that require an examination of the experiences 
African American women placed within the proper social and 
political contexts which their realities are constructed (Collins, 1990; 
Hurtado, Milen, Clayton-Peterson, Allen, 1999) 

number studies have attempted explain the status Afri- 
can American women higher education. However. what generally 
occurs many these studies that the experiences Black women 
are compared those other women, usually White women, verify 
whether not they are meeting some arbitrary standard 
the academy (Miller Vaughn, 1997). Naturally, these findings will 
explain the experiences some African American women higher 
education. However, they are limited their analysis because they 
not take into account the legacy race and gender relations shaping 
the lives African American women society general and higher 
education more specifically (Collins, 1990; Gregory, 1995). Furthermore, 
these studies not reveal how African American women interpret their 
experiences predominantly White institutions, nor they allow the 
women discuss how socio-cultural issues affect their overall academic 


citizenship. These studies are also limited their representation because 


they fail consider the variation responses that will obtained 
from any two Black women result their individual differences 
and personal experiences (Collins, 1990; Hurtado al., 1999), which 
will ultimately influence how the women respond interactions their 
academic roles (Holmes, 1999 

The purpose this article present findings qualitative 
study conducted investigate the academic experiences selected 
African American women faculty employed four-year predominantly 
White institutions. started this line inquiry graduate student 
attending large predominantly White institution. African 
American woman, was concerned with the small number African 
American women faculty encountered during graduate program 


equal concern was the lack literature regarding Black women 
the academy, well the substance the available literature. was 
particularly interested examining the women’s experiences within 
the context race and gender because extant literature suggests that 
these constructs shape the academic roles African American people 
higher education (Collins, 1990; Thompson Dey, 1998; Turner, Myers, 
Creswell, 1999; Miller, Vaughn, 1997). The overall goal the study 
was place the women’s experiences the center analy 


allow 
them assist interpreting their experiences predominantly 
White institutions (Collins, 1990; Etter-Lewis, 1993) 
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Overview African American Women 
Compared Other Members the Academy 


Historically, only select number African American women were 
permitted the campuses White colleges and universities faculty 
and administrative staff (Fleming, Gill, Swinton, 1978). Today, while 
the numbers have increased all areas and levels the academy, 
there still low representation African American women faculty 
and administrators when compared other groups higher education 
(McKay, 1997; Turner, al., 1999) 

The Department Education’s National Center for Education 
Statistics (NCES) considered one the leading sources available 
data examining current trends faculty participation higher educa- 
tion. According the NCES records, African American (non-Hispanic) 
vomen represented only 2.8% (16,867) the total 631, 5961 full-time 
teaching faculty employed institutions higher education 
fall 2003, opposed 31.6% (199,362) for White women, and 48.6% 
(307,104) for White men. What does this figure mean when compared 
the total U.S. population 293, 655,404 people? Currently, African 
Americans represent 12.8% (37,587,892) the total U.S. population 
This means colleges and universities would have increase the num- 
ber full-time African American female teaching faculty factor 
almost have equal representation the total U.S. population. 
Thus, these comparisons indicate that African American women are 
underrepresented full-time faculty teaching positions. The data also 
indicate academic ranks such professor, associate professor, and 
assistant professor, African American women hold mere 2.3% (10,445) 
ofthe total 452,440 full-time teaching positions, when compared White 
men who hold 52.7% (238,224) and White women 28.5% (128,933) 

specific academic ranks, African American women still fare 
better. Full professors constitute 166,415 (26.3%) the total 631,596 
regular full-time faculty academe fall 2003. African American 
women number only 1,916 the total tenured full-time profes- 
sors (166, 415) this time period. White men account for 110,561 
(66.4%) and White women 34,363 (20.6%). you compare the percent- 
age Black and White women full professors with White men, gender 
inequities could explain why there such significant difference the 
full professor rank. However, when the two groups are separated (i.e., 
Black and White women), other factors may contribute the disparity 
the number African American women regular, full-time full profes- 
sors when compared White women the same rank. 

Further, because African American women rank lowest regular, 
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full-time faculty when White faculty 
that the rate which they become ulty 
well. fall, 2003 there were 299,376 tenured faculty 
and associate professors) the total 631,596 regular full-time 
academe. African American women represented 5,257 
tenured full and associate profess 299,376). White 
178,058 (59.4%) and White women 76,179 (25.4% tot 
faculty (190,03 for the same period. While the numbers start improv 
slightly for African American women the tenure- 
still dismal when compared White faculty the same rank 
American women represent 3.4% (5,188) the total 15: 
line for fall 2003 versus 39.35% (60,166) 
and 34.5% (52,754) for White 

several theories have been advanced 
such disparities exist nrates Afric ric 
compared other groups higher education. 
given that due the legacy race and gend 
America, African American women suffer the 


nder 
hammy 

both Black and academic environments that place little value 
either trait. result the negativity imposed upon them based 
their ethnic and gender identification, some women have encountered 


acts race and sex discrimination hiring practices well how 


they are treated members the academic community (Burgess, 1997 
Holmes, 2003). Yet, there are those who contend that issues related 
race and sex discrimination have disappeared (Wilson, 1989) and 


consequently believe that equal opportunity initiatives and affirmativ 
action mandates are longer needed because the problems they 
dressed have been resolved. Reinforcing this view, the 

ment has removed its backing from many the civil rights 

the 1960s and 1970s that gave women and other minority groups 
chance for full participation rican society general, and higher 
education specifically (Washington Harvey, still, Adams 
(1983) contended that “such legal reforms did not guarantee change 
discriminatory attitudes and behaviors. Both women and blacks 
continue underemployed and (p. 69). example 
one far-reaching belief held many people during the period thes 
early nondiscrimination mandates was large numbers African 
American women were hired White colleges universities because 
they helped institutions fulfill the federal affirmative ac- 
tion requirements. Anderson Sullivan (1997) contended that many 
people believed that because “African American women 
two protective classes, i.e. race and gender, ...it was advantageous for 
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institutions hire these women push their affirmative action 
numbers” (p. 2). Ifthis assumption were true, current data would verify 
that there are substantial numbers African American women higher 
education today who entered during this so-called period “two-for-the 
price-of-one.” But Anderson and Sullivan (1997) surmised, 
look the data dispels that notion” (p. 


Theoretical Considerations 


There was period history when educators and scholars alike ad- 
vanced the notion that women lived similar experiences because their 
gendered natures (Bing Reid, 1996; Chodorow, 1978; Gilligan, 1982) 
Conceptual and theoretical frameworks used interpret the female expe- 
rience posited all-inclusive norm, regardless the individual women’s 
ethnicity culture heritage (Collins, 1990). result, the experiences 
African American and other women color higher education spe- 
cifically, and society general, were often misunderstood because most 
these frameworks were formulated using White middle-class females 
research subjects. Scholars (Collins, 1990; Hurtado al., 1999) have 
now concluded that these frameworks are inadequate because they fail 
provide analysis both socio-cultural factors (e.g., race, class, gender) 
and environmental influences that shape the experiences women and 
people color higher education. These considerations must taken 
into account because African American women occupy unique location 
society, which means that times they are confronted social issues 


and political concerns that are not shared White women and men, 


Black men. Therefore, Black feminist thought and its evolvingepistemology 
(Collins, 1990; Dill, 1994; Giddings, 1984; hooks, 1984; 1992; Lerner, 
1981; Etter-Lewis, 1993; Mulqueen, 1992) was selected the framework 
for the study because takes into consideration the complexities that 
comprise the everyday experiences Black females 

Patricia Hill Collins (1990), one the chief proponents Black 
feminist thought, developed five-part dimensional framework that 
takes into consideration the overlapping social and political oppressions 
that African American women encounter result socio-cultural 
factors that construct Black woman’s life. Characteristics Black 
feminist thought include (1) the core themes Black woman’s stand- 
point, (2) variation responses core themes, (3) the interdependence 


experience and consciousness, (4) consciousness and the struggle for 
self-defined standpoint, and (5) the interdependence thought and ac- 
tion. this study, the first three dimensions are used the theoretical 
lens view the women’s experiences 
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The first dimension recognizes the commonality 
that all African American women share result living 
that devalues Black female identity. core theme this dimension 
legacy struggle that Black women 
maneuver racist and male-domin 
academy may include combating raci 


ines that are binding and 


respect scholars and intellectuals. The 
the variation responses core themes that Black women will 
based individual, environmental and social perspectives. refutes 


the notion Black experience exists, and 

that reactions (e.g., responses to s | ire predicated on a variety 
individualized factors. The third dimension posits that group all 
African American women may share common experiences result 
living racist and patriarchal iety, however, should not 

assumed that collective consciousness exists among all women 
articulated such group members. This largely because whil 

all may Black and female, each woman will have predisposition 
predicated her own level consciousness and experience 


Participants 
The sample selection was purposeful due the nature the 


(Patton, 1990). Fifteen women were invited participate the study, 
that agreed they represented six academic disciplines from two 
predominantly White Research institutions. the women 


tenure-track assistant professors, one was associate professor, one 


yr, and all the women had been their institution 
for least three years prior participating the study. safeguard 


was full profess 
their identity, program affiliations and institutions are not designated 
and each woman selected pseudonym used when describing her 
experiences the narratives 


Data Collection 

Each participant was interviewed four separate occasions. The 
first interview lasted approximately minutes and there were 
subsequent interviews minutes each. open-ended interview 
arding what 


guide was used elicit responses primary questions 
was like being female and Black their institutions, but deviations 
were allowed explore questions and others issues raised the par 
ticipants that felt were useful the study (Denzin Lincoln, 1994). 


the first interview discussed the nature the study again, and 


participants’ family background. subsequent interviews explored 
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the participants’ growing-up experiences, educational backgrounds, 
employment experiences, and emergent themes her data set. the 
beginning each interview the respondent was given opportunity 
read and comment her personal profile that was forming. some 
cases was asked delete text that they felt too revealing, 
they helped clarify incidents for me. The fourth interview was used 
for member checking. All the interviews were tape-recorded, then 
transcribed verbatim for use the data 


process. During the 
course interviewing kept journal record thoughts and feel- 
ings, and observations the participants. incorporated these notes 
into the interpretation the data 


Data Analysis and Coding 
Data analy 


followed the standard inductive coding procedures 
articulated Lincoln and Guba (1985). used the constant compara- 
tive method generate theory the study (Strauss Corbin, 1990). 
started the analysis reading over each the participant’s interview 
transcripts just familiarize myself with the data. The second time 
read the transcripts started the coding. Data analysis and coding oc- 
curred circular motion, and used the four-stage method suggested 
Strauss and Corbin (1990): (1) comparing incidents applicable each 
category; (2) integrating categories and their properties; (3) delimiting 
the theory; and (4) writing the theory 

Furthermore, Lincoln (1982) have suggested several proce- 
dures ensure the trustworthiness qualitative research design: (1) 
creditability; (2) dependability, (3) triangulation; (4) confirmability; and 
(5) transferability. ensure the creditability ofthe findings, Iconsulted 
with the participants throughout the interview process verify that 
understanding their experiences was actually how they perceived the 
experience be, that captured what they had told me. One expert 
qualitative research methodology read the transcripts along with 
and offered suggestions help re-think how had categorized 
and/or coded themes. Professional colleagues who were knowledgeable 
the subject matter were enlisted read and comment sections 
the coded transcripts (Glesne Peshkin, 1992). also used variety 
data sources attempt understand the women’s experiences (Ja- 


nesick, 1994). this study, one-on-one interviews, reviewed 
relevant literature, and solicited documents from the women regarding 
their institutions’ policies and procedures and promotion and tenure 
requirements. address the issue dependability and confirmabil- 
ity, established audit trail inclusive field-notes, interview tapes, 
coding procedures, explanation how themes were developed and 
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assigned, journal personal thou 
the research proposal, and written 
ing Lincoln and Guba (1985), trans 
degree which the researcher supplies 


re 


with enough context 


Geertz, 1973]) whereby would all 
study similar environment. Adhering 
provide much information 

their institutions without comprisin 


allow someone further this 


The experiences each the women the 


yet there were several themes that emerged during data analysis that 


provide understanding how race and gender impacted the women’s 
academic roles. The categories will not reflect the experiences each 


woman who participated the study. Strauss and Corbin 


-al case, one that fits the 


that “occasionally one comes across 
pattern exactly. However, usually ther 
place 


s in the most appropriate context, usin 


propriate, narrative text used illustrate how socio-cultural factor 
influenced the women’s academic experiences 


Race 

African American women who were hired through 
firmative action mandates were often considered “token Blacks” their 
institutions and did not gain full acceptance and participation rights 
similar members the broader White academy community Fleming 


al., 1978; Moses, 1997; Washington Harvey, 1989). When asked 
Annette she knew the beginning her employment that she was 
targeted hire, she indicated that she did not. She said she did not 
understand the implications her employment until much later. The 
words capitalized are used capture the emphasis Annette placed 
certain words when she 

status her university 


scribed her understanding her employment 


really was not aware that there were hidden agendas when first 
went institution. had true love for university every sin 

was child, and thought they meant well. But truly believe 
they took advantage me. HAD AFRICAN AMERICAN 


HAD ETHNIC MINORITY. WAS FEDERAL DOCU 


hts about the research process, 
study findings. Accord 
rability contingent upon the 
the reader and/or subsequent 
meone else to replicate the 
this, have attempted 
ibout the participants and 
confidentiality that would 
Findings 
were different, 
perfect fit. One tries 
criteria best rather 
exact fit” (p. 139). such, the categories presented below, where 
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MENTATION, AND ONCE SATISFIED THAT, JUST BECAME 
QUOTA FOR THEM. don’t want give you the impression that 
institution doesn’t appreciate and utilize ethnic minorities because they 
have been good and for me. But, think minority status was 
misused well abused 


Gail also was not aware that she was brought into the department 
fill minority quota when she was hired. She said 


took while figure out that being hired was not really 
the up-and-up. They |White males| needed make them look good 
There was Black guy the department, couple White women, 
and guess with me, they could finally say that they had achieved 
diversity. didn’t realize what was going until had been there for 
about year, and realized that being there really didn’t mean that 
they valued work orcontributions the department. They expected 
shut and along with their program 


Annette and Gail’s experiences are consistent with other Black women 
who were hired predominantly White colleges and universities 
satisfy affirmative action mandates (Moses, 1997). Black women were 
often considered the ultimate hire because they satisfied the 
need hire members targeted minority populations, and their race 
and gender fulfilled the requirements for two categories 

Iman and Tara, unlike Gail and Annette, knew during the interview 
process that they were being hired because their minority status. 
Iman said, 


started institution fall 1993. The first year was temporary 
person, and fall 1994, became tenure track 
knew that been hired diversity appointment expand the 
number minorities the department. result, didn’t through 
the whole interview process. The reason they said was, “We know your 
record, and need you diversify the department.” 


stant professor. 


asked Iman anyone had come right out the open and said this 
her, was simply implied. She looked with incredible 
expression her face, and said, “Yes they did. And it’s hard because 
know the department needs more diverse but it’s like, can use 
some tact here.” 

The administrators Iman’s department were correct their as- 
sessment her ability succeed faculty member. She told me, 
knew was qualified faculty member regardless how may 
have been hired.” far back high school, she described herself 
serious intellectual.” However, the administrators superseding 
the normal hiring procedures, the message transmitted that her 
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intellectual contribution secondary her racial identity, which 
sometimes the perception held White faculty about faculty color 
White institutions (Anderson Sullivan, 1997; Fleming, al., 1978 

Turner al. (1999) contended that White colleagues faculty color 
often “expect them less qualified less likely make significant 


contributions research” (p. 31) because the hiring procedures used 
bring them into the institution their departments 


hire satisfy the departments’ 
diversity requirements, consideration was given the cultural per 
spective intellectual thought that she would bring hernew academic 
department. She said 


While they technically expanded don't 
think there was lot ty. Nord 
I think that there is a lot of expansion nts that fall 
outside the majority—the rity their 
50s. I'm glad to have been hired becaus id rem 


for the students the department. But the fact that 
non-White hire department since its existence says lot about 
the department. And they don’t seem aware the 
of having been all White and mainly male 


Iman was hired for the purpose filling minority presence 
the department. Therefore the White male group power she was 
token Black woman, and such, Iman was considered “silent 
partner” the department. The White males who inevitably would 


have had approve her faculty appointment are the same men who 


would silence her she attempted interfere how they planned 
run the academic unit. token hire, Iman was expected along 
with the status quo 

Tara, the other hand, didn’t see being brought into herdepartment 
because minority status negative. She believed some respects 
was honor that institution “would take the time investigate 
your work then after you recruit you for their department.” 

Diversity hiring places Black women paradoxical position. 
major Research institution. People outside the university would 
have idea that the woman targeted hire; therefore she would 
recognized and respected peers and coll 


agues outside the 


institution up-and-coming tenure-track assistant professor. But 
like Iman, she may viewed negatively her department peers who 
would undoubtedly know how she was brought into the department 
The experiences Patrice illustrate how resentment sometimes 
develops between Black and White colleagues result departments 
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using selected hiring procedures identify and hire qualified minority 
candidates for position openings. Patrice said 


I didn’t know what it was at first, but I knew something was going on 
was pretty obvious that couple them did not 
like me because they gave me the cold shoulder. But I thought what 


else is new. Then one evening I came in late and overheard this guy 


and girl talking about me. The woman was upset because she felt the 
department had lowered their standards bring in. his 
the guy did tell her that that was not true because had been the 
search committee. But you could tell that she didn’t believe him and 
that her impression was set. She whispered him that she knew 
was hired because Black because she had heard that there was 
another applicant who had more experience that should have gotten the 
job. You can’t imagine how angry and hurt felt knowing that she and 
maybe some the others felt that way about me; when fact, was 
probably more qualified for the position than the other full professors 


Patrice indicated that she was targeted hire only the sense that the 
chair the department who had been introduced her conference 
the year before had contacted her and asked her apply for the posi- 
tion. contends that because special hiring considerations 
some African American women may “stereotyped, resented, 
treated with disrespect because they are perceived less qualified” 
25) than their White colleagues 

The narrative also alludes the added psychological stress some 
African American women may experience they work alongside White 
colleagues who think they are not qualified for their positions. Patrice 
indicated that she angry and hurt that the woman held such low 
perception her; angry because she has worked hard excel academi- 
cally. She graduated with honors, had number publications when 
she completed her doctorate program, and had been professional for 
number years before becoming member the professorial. Patrice 
said, “By the time interviewed for this position had one published 
book and one press. How dare she say that got this position because 
Black.” Furthermore, she hurt because she realizes that her 
accomplishments, matter how significant, are not enough change 
the woman’s mindset even when she told that what she thinking 
not true. that person’s eyes, her Blackness what has opened the 
door opportunity not her credentials. This characterizes the struggle 
that Collins (1990) contends Black women encounter result is- 
sues related race privilege. 
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Split Academic Appointments 

and Dual Roles African American Women 
When first started meeting with Annette that she 

appeared rushed and hurry. finally asked her what was 

and why appeared that she was often very busy. She 


lained, 


It’s very overwhelming because time hree 
50% in one place teaching, 40% in an administrative 1 king 
with college-bound minority student parent 10° 
another special project. And it’s tou 
assignments for all three of them. I also do research and that kee 
very busy; you see, that’s full load. The good part about 
part of my research comes from those are too 


Rather than spread the responsibilities for minority students across 


broad number people, including White faculty, the minority student 


its 
have been channeled the lone minority faculty member. Additionally, 
number the minority students Annette worked with were first 
generation college students, which means that the level assistance 
she will have provide them and their parents could substantial 
because their limited knowledge entrance requirements 

Margaret and Angela also performed unusual amount service 
for their institutions, which they believed jeopardized their publishing 
record. Margaret said, 

I knew that I was expected to perform some level of service in addi 


tion to my teaching and research activities, but the service 


became overwhelmi 


minority group campus first year. was also put number 
department committees, search committees, and university-wide 
committees. But what disturbed most was that none 
colleagues performed much service did. They were smart. 


said no and concentrated on their research an hicl 


writing, which are the 


things that earn you tenure. But how you say when the 
tions come from the dean your chair. Or, when you know the 
students need your help 


Angela said all honesty some the stress she experienced from 
being visible camp was because she did not want disappoint the 
students color campus 


have split academic appointment but most time, just can’t seem 


say when students color ask sponsor them 
their faculty advisor. It’s only handful |Black here 
fee] like we have an obligation to these students to participate in their 


activities and serve as a role model. Don’t get me wrong, I realize thi 


might kill the end 
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Annette, Margaret, and Angela are catch-22. Their institutions 
needed the high level service they provided (Moses, 1997). But they 
also expected the women maintain the same level research and 
writing their majority colle 
same level 


agues who probably did not provide the 
stance they provided ethnic minority students 
campus. involvement committee work and service activities 
are consistent with reports other researchers who have noted that 
African American women predominantly White institutions are often 
encouraged participate anumber campus-wide service-type activi- 
ties (Turner al., 1999). The high visibility would have been beneficial 


them some respects, but high visibility often leads high levels 


stress, well burnout and low levels research productivity, which 
precisely what happened Annette her tenure review 

ironic that times past, the women’s racial ethnicity would 
have been the very thing that kept them out the academy; now 
the very reason some the women were hired their respective insti- 
tutions (Fleming al., 1978) 


Gender Politics 

Tanya and Iman are tenure-track assistant professors virtually 
all-male departments. Iman indicated that there are two other women 
who have close associations with the unit, but White men dominate the 
faculty. Her relationship with her department colleagues distant and 
she does not feel though she has any department allies. Tanya also 
feels though she does not have department allies and that her being 
Black female prevents her from developing mentoring relationships 
with the White men the department. Tanya said, 


There’s this White guy the department who started the same time 
me, and another White guy who 


hired the year before us. may 
over-reacting because sensitive issue for me, but the support that 
both them have received, especially the guy who started with 
Two our senior colleagues asked him projects with 
them, and from what hear, one even put him four author 
piece was working on. and the guy that started last year are also 
working something well. How many people you think have 
asked collaborate with them? Zero! How many senior colleagues 
your think have shared any information with assisted 
transiting in academe? Zilch! 


When asked Tanya what she attributed her lack relationship with 
male colleagues she indicated that she felt was because she was 
female and Black 


just think that they don’t know how deal with me. You know all 
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this stuff that’s been perpetuated the media about Black women 
being these loud bossy brass things has scared lot them. So, the 
one hand, they're afraid of me | ise they don’t know if what they 

heard or read about Black women is true. And on the other hand, their 
being White and male because all their 
been told that they I ryone el especi nen 
so I believe at this 1 f them don’t kn h to | ist plain 


old human beings 


provides interesting analysis why some White 


men and Black females have difficulties forming relationships the 


workplace. The legacy ofrace relations the United States compounded 


the existence pressures maintain sexual dominance precludes 
some men and women from interacting and developing casual social 
relationships 

Iman had difficulty adjusting the expectations some 


senior-level male colleagues the department regarding the roles 


were supposed 


male graduate students and junior female professor 


play the department. She believed that they were expected “play 
suck-up games get ahead the department.” 
think experience the department would different 


the little cupie-doll role, sucked-up people. There 


young woman know who volunteered with her mentor 


ball team. I like kids. but I’m not going to hang around a s¢ 


<ids te get close to them. My mind won't even allow me to 


there. That’s not how want en. I'd like have friends 
department, but I'm not going to do any of that stuff to be someone’s 
friend, get ahead 


Iman indicated that playing “the demur female” for the sake getting 
along with her male colleagues would contradict who she is. She said, 


“it would almost though were traitor myself.” thought 
was interesting that she indicated that her mind would not allow her 
entertain the possibility playing gender games get ahead the 
department, and asked her elaborate 


think the legacy what means Black America makes 
difficult play suck-up games with White Americans. know 
family who had for the sake their children, keep 


their jobs. It’s like sacrifice you make for something explicit, but 


inside you still have your pride. feel like need maintain 
respect because that is the one thing that keeps me going. I just can’t 
s like that [for my White 


» there are some things that echo 


see myself doing the baby-sitting or thing 


senior-level male colleagues] beca 
will not play the Mammy role, 


strongly within that say, 
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will not play the Jezebel role get ahead. know what |some 
people think about Black women, and will not allow myself feed 
into their stereotypical images 


These narratives illustrate how the legacies race and gender rela- 
tions have impacted the relationships between some Black women and 
White men higher education. Regardless the implications for not 
participating the politics, particular, will not 
participate perpetuating negative cultural images that demean Black 
womanhood. The Jezebel and Mammy images were created de-value 
Black women (hooks, 1981). The former represented Black woman who 
was implied unable control her sexual appetite, and the latter 
was designed represent Black woman who cared more for the needs 
White families she worked for than she did her own. The latter also 
represented supposedly asexual woman who nobody, particularly White 
men, wanted couple with. Both images were created during slavery, 
and Black women have been trying live above them every sphere 
our lives since (Collins, 1990; Lerner, 1981). terms conceding 
gender politics, may easier for some White women play these 
types games and still retain their self-respect, partially because the 
labels and images that were attached their personification were much 
less denigrating than those for Black women (hooks, 1981) 

For Iman, the primary issues are self-valuation and self-respect 
What you think yourself what will portrayed others, and 
subsequently gives treat you accordingly. The image Iman 
has herself that serious scholar, and that how she desires 
perceived her male colleagues. Furthermore, indicated 
that she conscious what she does because, above all, she needs 
maintain her self-respect. She indicated that the one thing that 
keeps her going. Collins (1990) indicated that society that regularly 
disrespects women, and Black women particularly, would behoove all 
women value and respect ourselves, and demand respect from others, 
men particular. believed that her academic contribution should 
enough earn the recognition her colleagues the department 


Promotion and Tenure Reviews 

our third interview session, noticed that Terah looked slightly 
upset, asked her there was something wrong. She indicated that 
she had just had her third-year review 

just finished review and was very stressful. teaching 


considered fine, but I'm not getting the academic publishing done. I'm 
supposed get book published. That means have further 
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underground and just come up to t h my class, and do a couple of 
other things. Right now I reall | angry that there are not more 
Black faculty because there were, not the assistant 
level, but people with tenure, then if body like me wanted to just 
sit in their lab and work, they could 


Terah upset because she feels that she distances herself from 
the students the department, there will other faculty color 
ist them. This concern that has been stressed 
other women ofcolor predominantly white institutions (Burgess, 1997 


available 


They feel real imagined sense responsibility assist minority 
students predominantly White colleges and universities. Moses (1997 
indicated that African American women often find difficult balance 
these competing obligations. She stated that because Black women tend 
engage more teaching and counseling minority students White 
college campuses than their White counterparts, they sometimes less 
research and write fewer publications than their White counterparts 
well, which hurts them the long run 

Terah also frustrated because, having been minority student 
majority campus, she realizes that minority students need connect 
with minority faculty members. She indicated that she knew that she 
would have make some decisions the near future she intends 
remain her current position. Terah explained, 


One thing that I was told during my yearly review was that I should 
cut back the service. Cut out completely. But have mixed feelings 
about the recommendation stop the service activities completely 
Obviously they |White Amer 
service to minority students is a necessary component of my faculty 


in the department] don’t feel that 


role. But, think that the service important component 
appointment. And unless there final push |from the 
that 
choice here, and don’t intend let service activity 


administration| I’m not going to stop it. Iam aw: 


to fail. And I know the greater implication here is that I must decide 
whether or not I want tenure at all, because if I quit, ’'m 


taking myself out of academia 


asked Terah anyone the department had offered any assis- 
tance helping her succeed achieving promotion and tenure. She 
indicated that they had said, “If you ever need anything, here for 
you.” Terah indicated that when they said that, “It sounded weird, almost 
quasi-romantic.” She interpreted these comments mean, “Now leave 
alone, because I’ve said the right things |to other words, 
Terah believed that the person conducting her review was saying what 


was politically correct say, but actually meant, you own.” 
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The lack assistance (i.e., sponsorship) with which Terah provided 
the White senior-level males her department consistent with 
the experiences other African American tenure-track assistant profes- 
sors. Burgess (1997) contended that sponsorship crucial untenured 
junior faculty because senior faculty assi 


them locating and secur- 
ing research funding, developing research proposals, and introducing 
them members the old boys’ networks, all which are important 
for successful movement through the tenure process 

Annette’s concentration the service component her split 
academic appointment hindered her from satisfying the 
promotion and tenure requirements 


Doing much service cost when came time for promotion. 
main area deficiency was published research. It’s been interesting 
because when first arrived campus, felt was the 
private documentation for minorities. was every committee, coun- 
cil, whatever, you name it. Many times was the only Black person 
the committee and lot times was the only Black the activi- 
ties. became pioneer, sort like ethnic pioneer. the service 
component professional life far exceeded the other components 
But when was time for review, the research component became 
primary. that’s what got 


Gail was told her third year review that her teaching was fine, 
but she might want develop writing projects with other faculty the 
department broaden the scope her research agenda. 


chair suggested that co!laborate with other faculty the depart- 
ment who had established broader research and writing agendas than 
had. felt that they could assist developing more focused 
agenda. believe focused that was the word used. interpreted that 
mean that either wrote too much about Black 


sues, other topics 
that are not on the A-list in mainstream journals, and that I shoud 
focus appealing more mainstream audience 


asked her why she interpreted his remarks that way and she said, 
“How else could interpret them. The other people department 
write about topics that appeal White readership. Not has ever 
written anything about Black women people color.” Gail indicated 
that the conversation with her chair left her angry and deeply upset 
because she was not interested writing about topics that were 
interest her appease her chair. Yet, she could not take his “sug- 
gestion” lightly either because she recognized the role would play 
her promotion and tenure review. 

The issue Gail raises not foreign people color general and 
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Black women specifically, who chose write about Black female issues 
the academy. Gail’s chair recognizes his position power and uses 
attempt influence her research agenda, which essence denies 
her full academic freedom. Turner al. (1999) contends that the research 
people color often devalued and discounted White colleagues 
particularly when the scholarship focuses issues racial and 
concern. Furthermore, Collins (1990) surmised that elite White males 
who are often control scholarship production are position 
suppress ideas that are contrary their own 


Discussion and Recommendations 


The narratives the African American women this study in- 
dicate that issues related race and gender played significant role 
shaping their academic experiences. was apparent that some 
the women had been hired their institutions for reasons other than 
their intellectual capabilities. result, they were greater risk 
not meeting their institutional expectations, well burdened 
with the responsibility having prove colleagues, students, and 
others members the institution that they were qualified for the posi- 
tions they held. Some the women were unable develop mentoring 
relationships with senior colleagues, were often over-extended com- 
mittee assignments, experienced isolation and were often undervalued 
their academic departments. Overall, their experiences indicate that 
the legacy struggle does not discriminate against Black women 
varying ages, nor predicated institutional type 

The narratives also indicate that while all them had experiences 
predicated race and gender, how they interpreted and chose respond 
the experiences were very different for each woman. Many reasons 
could explain the disparity their experiences (e.g., age, family back- 
ground, personal goals, etc.), which Collins (1990) indicated the 
second dimension ofher theoretical framework. Responses core themes 
may vary for each Black women 


sed individual, environmental. 


and social perspectives 

Metaphorically, race appears the environmental landscape, the 
background canvas per that the academic experiences the African 
American women this study were etched upon. true, Collins 
(1990) posited, that the experiences African American women cannot 
understood separate from the historical and social contexts which 
they live, then stands reason that the experiences most Black 
women would have shaped and influenced race relations the 
United States; primarily because institutions higher education are 
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thought microcosms the larger society, made members 
the dominant majority and minority groups. Historically, members 
the dominant majority were opposed having African American people 
general and females more specifically, members the academy 
The narratives revealed that some White Americans higher education 
continue create opposition that prevented the women the study 
from engaging freely all areas the academy. The academic experi- 
ences the women the study indicated that race the most salient 
factor that shapes every experience that the women this study had 

Furthermore, because the long history various forms dis- 
crimination America against African American women particularly, 
virtually impossible conceive that traces deep-rooted sexist ide- 
ologies not permeate institutions higher education. Continuing the 
metaphor, African American women predominantly White institutions 
are often viewed charcoal caricatures incapable making serious 
contribution—inaudible, voiceless, silent. The perceptions held the 
women this study indicated that White males authority discounted 
their service contributions minority students, took advantage their 
minority status when was convenient, and viewed them less com- 
petent than other members the academy. Research institutions, 
promotion and tenure are based upon research, writing, and service. For 
African American women White institutions, service large component 
their activities. Yet, held against them when they are reviewed 
for promotion (Moses, 1997). other instances, the women were hired 
their institutions because they satisfied diversity hiring needs the 
department, not because the intellectual contribution that they would 
make the university (Turner al., 1999). being Black and female, 
the women the study represented two-for-one hire for their academic 
departments and administrative units. such, the women were not 
recognized White male power-brokers having credible role the 
department, and some cases were seen voiceless participants (Col- 
lins, 1990). These findings suggest that the roles played some African 
Americans higher education are only figurative 

The experiences the African American women this study have 
indicated that race and gender sometimes operated independently, 
and other times, collectively, shape and influence the academic 
experiences the women the study. The manifestation operation 
depended largely upon the circumstance particular situation. 

Naturally study such this, impossible explain the 
experiences all African American women predominantly White 
institutions higher education. And while these women’s narratives 
support extant literature, they should not perceived represent 
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believe the information provided here valuable because giv 
voice and opportunity to a 


growing population academicians who 


are still struggling achieve equity American higher education 
the twenty-first century. assist toward that endeavor, the following 
recommendations are provided 


African American women must become more knowledgeable 
the inception employment regarding activities the institu- 
tion considers most valuable for promotion and tenure before 
engaging significant levels service activity 

The narratives the women the study included their percep- 
tions how their White colleagues felt about their presence 
the academy. would helpful future studies interview 
selected White colleagues African American women faculty 
understand precisely what their actual feelings may regard 
ing their Black female counterpa 


Tounderstand more fully the process promotion and tenure for 
female African American faculty, future research could examine the 
women’s pre- and post-tenure experiences. This would helpful 
because may reveal impediments created both the women 
and the institution during this often-stressful experience 


The narratives the women this study indicated that 
their respective predominantly white institutions relied heavily 
upon them mentor students color campus. Yet, would 
appear that certain adaptive skills that may needed suc- 
ceed the world beyond college would supplemented best 
involvement with White prof nals and administrators 
However, this recommendation does not negate the significant 


contribution professionals color White institutions make 
minority students; rather sugg 


gests that both groups are 
equally needed prepare students for future success 
ciety 


Toassist African American women becoming full participants 
their academic departments and the community general, 
department chairs and senior-level administrators may need 
develop support programs for faculty color. Support could 
structured the form department and college-wide mentors, 


professional development opportunities, and community support 


groups help the women establishing professional well 


explain the experiences all women similar settings. Nevertheless, 
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personal peer relations. Once established, the initiatives should 
periodically evaluated 


African American women will need develop strong survival 
skills ifthey are remain psychologically and physically healthy 
members predominantly White institutions. The women 
this study used various forms therapy manage the stress (e.g., 
religion, counseling, exercise, etc.) associated with being Black 
and female White institutions. Ultimately, the method used 
immaterial; rather having plan place more important 
because the narratives indicated that was easy for some the 
vomen become consumed the events that transpired and 
the expectations involved fulfilling their academic roles. For 
single women particular, there significant risk allowing 
the professional identity supersede all aspects their personal 


identity, primarily because there may one who will continu- 
ously draw their attention away from the academy. Therefore, 
may crucial establish personal relationships with members 
outside the academy who provide needed reality checks 


African American women must have realistic expectations about 
employment predominantly White institutions. The women’s 
narratives this study, well other narratives from extant 
literature, have indicated that some instances Black women 
will need work harder than their White counterparts prove 
themselves viable and competent professors White institu- 


tions. they know this prior employment, then the impact 


some the experiences will minimized because they will 
anticipated events 


Some African American women will need more aggressive 


than others seeking support networks their universities. 


support not available the immediate department division, 
may necessary look for other individuals throughout the 
academy community who will assist them meeting their per- 
sonal and professional needs. This may mean that some African 
American women will need more open establishing rela- 
tionships with individuals outside the Black community. 


African American women should make practice keeping 
log and/or tenure file over the course their employment 
documenting service requested members the academic 
community presented component their professional 
activities their tenure portfolio 
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Women general may not inclined accustomed publiciz 
ing African American women particular 
may feel uncomfortable because they perceive publicizing their 
talents, skills, and academic accomplishments being boastful 
and arrogant. But method needed wherein publications and 
achievements are shared with the academic community because 
will dispel the perception that Black women are incapable 
producing creditable scholarship 
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Editors’ Conclusion: 
Special Issue Sisters and Brothers 
the Academy Institutes 


Kimberly King-Jupiter Anna Green 
Co-Guest Editors 
Auburn University 


has been said many times many people that “we stand the 
shoulders giants,” and Sisters the Academy Institute (SOTA) and 
Brothers the Academy Institute (BOTA) responds with “if not 
make new giants, then whose shoulders will the next generation stand 
on?” With this mind, SOTA and BOTA continue create, foster, 
and support young African American graduate students and professors 
through efforts scholarship. order impact the nature 
our existence broader scale, SOTA remains committed the 
identification vehicles that will allow disseminate the lessons 
have learned. Furthermore, SOTA’s Research Boot Camp and 
the Research and Writing Symposium and BOTA’s Journal the Pro- 
fessoriate and Think Tanks remain the center each 
efforts promote diversity through the development initiatives that 
willimprove the likelihood that black people will enter educational doors 
and leave with degree hand and their self-esteem intact 

are indebted the Journal Thought for providing with the 
opportunity produce this special issue. co-editors, this venture has 
given the opportunity mentor and nurture the voices the future. 
has also allowed members our organization provide readers 
this journal with collection manuscripts problematizing strategies 
central the pursuit equity and democracy this country. After all, 
unless embrace our racial, gendered, and class identities educa- 
tors, policy-makers, and health professionals, cannot give birth 
strategies consistent with the dream ofa democratic society constructing 
all equals. 
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